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The Glagolitic Missal of 1483 


HIS ARTICLE concerns a rare incu- 
nabulum, the earliest known Croa- 
tian book. It has two features dis- 
tinguishing it from any previously printed 
volume known: it is a Roman Catholic 
missal, dated 1483, not in Latin but in 
Church Slavonic of Croatian recension, and 
its letters are neither roman nor Cyrillic but 
belong to the Glagolitic alphabet, which 
has almost entirely disappeared from use, 
although it once played a great role in the 
cultural history of the Slavs. 

The best preserved copy? of this editio 
princeps of the Yugoslavs is in the Library 
of Congress, where it forms a part of the 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr Collection and places 
at the disposal of American scholars a re- 
markable monument of Slavic culture. 
This article discusses what is known of the 
origin of the missal, why it was printed in 
Glagolitic, and where the other known 
copies are located, and it also attempts to 
describe the work precisely, correcting small 
errors of detail which have crept into en- 
tries relating to it in Yugoslav as well as 
West European and American lists of in- 
cunabula. 


History of Glagolitic Script 


Professor Josip Hamm states in his recent 
extensive illustrated article on Glagolitic ? 


* Josip Badali¢é, Inkunabule u Narodnoj Re- 
publict Hriatskoj. Incunabula quae in Popu- 
lari Republica Croatia asservantur. (Zagreb, 
1952), p. 26. (Djela Jugoslavenske Akademije 
Znanosti i Umjetnosti, Vol. 45.) Color plates 
XXVII and XXVIII in this volume show the 
incipit and explicit of the 1483 missal. 

*“Glagoljica,” Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, Vol. 
3 (Zagreb, 1958), pp. 462-468. An extensive 


that the alphabet received its name from 
the verb glagolati, which in Church Sla- 
vonic means “‘to speak” and is a word often 
found in Biblical translations. Hamm 
notes that, as the name of the script, it is 
not old but first appears in its present form 
(glagolica or glagoljica in Serbo-Croatian) 
in the 19th century. The adjective 
glagoljski (Latin glagoliticus, scriptura 
glagolitica, litterae glagoliticae, alpha- 
betum glagoliticum) was used as early as 
the 16th century among Croats to designate 
a script which was Slavic but was neither 
roman nor Cyrillic. From this, according 
to Hamm, there was later derived the title 
glagoljas for a Catholic priest who says the 
mass in Church Slavonic and uses books 
written in Glagolitic letters for the serv- 
ices. 

To discuss the Glagolitic alphabet, which 
is perhaps the most exotic element of this 
missal of 1483, we must go back to the 
9th century, to the Slavic apostles, SS. 
Constantine-Cyril and Methodius. 

It has been widely accepted that Con- 
stantine (who later became a monk and 
assumed the name Cyril) invented the 
Glagolitic alphabet in the 9th century. 
A diplomatist, polyglot, and gifted gram- 
marian, Constantine, with his brother 
Methodius, then a monk, was sent in the 
year 863 by the Byzantine Emperor Mi- 
chael III, at the request of the Moravian 
Prince Rostislav, to the distant state of 
Greater Moravia to convey to the Slavs the 


bibliography is appended. The illustration on 
page 467, captioned as a page of the missal 
printed in Senj in 1494, is, in fact, a repro- 
duction of the incipit, f. 7r, of the 1483 missal. 
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teachings of the Church in a language the 
people could understand. This action was, 
in considerable part, a political move to 
counter Frankish, i.e., German, influence 
in the Slavic Greater Moravian area. The 
strong opposition on the part of the Ger- 
man clergy makes the achievement of the 
apostles in the short period of 863-84 the 
more rernarkable. Their activity was di- 
rected to the creation from a Slavic ver- 
nacular, the Macedonian Slavic dialect 
which Cyril and Methodius knew well, of a 
literary and liturgical language, Old 
Church Slavonic. To that end they and 
their disciples translated the Holy Scrip- 
tures and liturgical books.* (At the time 
the Slavic languages were still so closely 
related that the Old Church Slavonic of 
Cyril and Methodius was readily under- 
standable to all the Slavs.) Although 
antecedents of many of the Glagolitic let- 
ters have been traced,* and the basic re- 
lation to Greek cursive writing seems clear, 
it is thought, nevertheless, that the remark- 
able skill with which this alphabet was 
adapted to the sounds of the Slavic tongue 
must have been the work of one highly 
gifted man. 

Cyril died in Rome in 869, but the mis- 
sion continued until the death in 884 of 
Methodius, who had been ordained 
Archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia by 
the Pope. After the death of Methodius 
the Franks contrived to expel the Slavic 
mission from Greater Moravia; some of 


* Francis Dvornik, The Slavs, Their Early His- 
tory and Civilization (Boston, 1956), p. 8Off. 
(Survey of Slavic Civilization, Vol. II.) See 
also Roman Jakobson, “The Beginnings of Na- 
tional Self-Determination in Europe,” in The 
Review of Politics, VII (January 1945), 31-37. 

*Vatroslav Jagi¢é, “Glagolicheskoe pis’mo,” 
part III of Grafika u slavian (St. Petersburg, 
1911), pp. 51-262 and 36 plates. ( Entsiklope- 
diia slavianskoi filologii, vypusk 3.); and Josef 
Vajs, Rukuvét hlaholské paleografie; uvedeni do 
kniziniho pisma hlaholského (Prague, 1932). 
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the disciples fled to Bohemia, others went 
to Bulgaria, where they were welcomed and 
allowed to continue their work, which was 
now adapted to the Greek rite, for pre- 
viously it had been used for the Roman 
Catholic services. It seems to have been 
in Bulgaria or Macedonia (though we do 


not know exactly when or by whom) that 
another alphabet, modeled on Greek capi- 
tal letters, was developed for the Old 
Church Slavonic texts. It is this latter 
alphabet, now called Cyrillic,” which is 
used today for the languages of all the 
Slavs of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
(It was also used for Rumanian until well 
into the 19th century.) 

What became of Glagolitic, the loser in 
the struggle with Cyrillic? For a time it 
was continued in western Macedonia, near 
Ohrid, by St. Clement, one of Methodius’ 
followers. Eventually it reached Croatia, 
either directly from Greater Moravia or by 
moving northward via Macedonia, where 
it took hold with such tenacity that it be- 
came to a degree a symbol of Croatian na- 
tional being.® 

A long struggle took place between the 
higher, educated ranks of the Church who 
knew Latin, and the lower clergy of these 
provinces who knew only Croatian and 
could read (and write in) only Glagolitic 
script. Then, after long opposition by the 
Church of Rome, a historical concession 


* A controversy has long existed as to whether 
the alphabet created by Cyril was Glagolitic or 
Cyrillic. Kopitar, Safafik, Jagié and others 
argued in favor of Glagolitic, while Sreznevskii, 
Sobolevskii, E. F. Karskii, and others argued in 
favor of Cyrillic. For a summary of old and 
new hypotheses and a description of recently 
discovered pre-Christian Slavic writings and in- 
scriptions, see V. A. Istrin, Razvitie pis’ma 
(Moscow, 1961), Chapter 8, pp. 258-318 and 
bibliography, pp. 378-383. 

*Vatroslav Jagi¢é, “Hrvatska  glagolska 
knjizevnost,” in Povijest hrvatske knjizevnosti, 
ed. Branko Vodnik, Vol. I (Zagreb, 1913), pp. 
9-11. 
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was made by Pope Innocent IV in the year 
1248, in reply to a petition from Filip, 
Bishop of Senj, sanctioning the continua- 
tion of religious services in Slavic and the 
use of Glagolitic texts, though opposing 
any further expansion of these customs.’ 
A new element had been added, however— 
official sanction had been given to the local 
tradition that St. Jerome was the inventor 
of the Glagolitic script. Jagi¢ states that 
the origin of this belief is unknown, but 
that it was linked with another tradition 
that Jerome was a Slav and a Croat. 
(Tradition does say he was born at Stridon 
about 340, on the border of the Roman 
provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia, but 
the exact location of Stridon is not 
known.) Jagi¢ cites an old Croatian text 
of the Life of St. Jerome, reading: “Jerome 
is our Dalmatian, he is the pride, the honor, 
the glory, and the bright crown of the 
Croatian language.” “Given this patriotic 
attitude,” says Jagi¢, “it is understandable 
that the same text has Jerome busying him- 
self in Bethlehem with the translation, in- 
terpreting the Old Testament from the 
Chaldean and Hebrew into Latin, and the 
New Testament from Croatian into 


"Ibid., p. 21. The concession of 1248, along 
with others granted by Innocent to the Bishops 
of Krk and Senj in 1252, gave moral support 
to the glagolja3i, the Catholic priests using the 
Church Slavonic texts in Glagolitic letters. 
Another sign of the heightened prestige of 
Glagolitic was the interest taken by Charles IV 
of Bohemia, a century later, in the early Slavic 
cultural tradition which arose so near his king- 
dom. Charles received permission from the 
Pope to hold religious services in the Slavic 
tongue and from Glagolitic texts in one particu- 
lar monastery in Prague. Priests from Dalmatia 
were invited to Prague, and the industrious 
Czechs, as Jagié puts it, soon mastered the Glag- 
olitic writing, but there was no one qualified 
to teach them the rules of the Old Church Sla- 
vonic or even the later Church Slavonic. As a 
result, the language in which they wrote was 
strongly influenced by Czech. (Jbid., p. 23.) 


Latin . . .”* In any case, the association 
of St. Jerome with Glagolitic certainly fa- 
cilitated recognition by the Pope of the 
special circumstances of religious worship 
in Croatia.° 

In Croatia during this period a number 
of religious texts were produced and 
copied, including some exhibiting rich 
ornamentation and _ remarkable calli- 
graphic skill. The Glagolitic letters used 
by the Croats had gradually changed from 
the rounded forms seen in early manu- 
scripts to a more angular shape, and a few 
changes in the Church Slavonic language 
had also entered the texts, becoming the so- 
called Croatian recension of Church Sla- 
vonic. During this period of florescence, 
the manuscript on which the printed missal 
of 1483 seems to have been modeled was 
produced. This manuscript, dated 1368, 
which is the missal of the nobleman (knez) 
Novak and is now in the National Library 
at Vienna, is one of the most beautiful 
specimens’ of the Croatian Glagolitic tra- 
dition. Copied on parchment by the hand 
of Novak himself, it is beautifully illumi- 
nated and contains several miniatures.” 


The Missal of 1483 


The colophon reads: LET’ GNIH’- 
C-U-O-V-[1483] MCA PERVRA DNI 
I B [22] TI MISLI BISE SVRSENI (In 
the year of our Lord 1483, in the month of 
February the 22d day, this missal was com- 


*Vatroslav Jagi¢é, Entstehungsgeschichte der 
kirchenslavischen Sprache, new corrected and 
enlarged ed. (Berlin, 1913), p. 130. 

® There is said to be a fresco in the Vatican 
Library depicting St. Jerome holding an open 
book which is written in Glagolitic letters. See 
Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, Vol. IV (Zagreb, 
1940), p. 487. 

Josef Vajs, Najstariji hrvatskoglagolski 
misal s bibliografskim opisima svih hrvatskogla- 
golskih misala (Zagreb, 1948), p. 12. (Djela 
Jugoslavenske Akademije Znanosti i Umjetnosti, 


Vol. 38.) 
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No mention 1s made of the 


pleted). 
printer or the editor, and even the patron 
who provided the financial backing for the 
venture receives no acknowledgment. 

It has been assumed for the past century 
or more that the editio princeps was printed 


in Venice or Rome.** The assumption 


that Venice was the place of printing even 
came to be regarded as a fact in such basic 
reference tools as Weale-Bohatta and Still- 
well’s Second Census.‘* Although recent 
research by Croatian specialists ** has at- 
tempted to show that the missal of 1483 
could have been printed in Croatia, no 
conclusive evidence has yet been advanced. 
The place of printing remains unknown. 


4 An 18th-century owner of the missal, Matt- 
haus Sovich, described his copy as “stampato 
con carattere Gerolimiano a Roma (?),” accord- 
ing to Bartholomeus Kopitar, in his Grammatik 
der slawischen Sprache in Krain, Karnten und 
Steyermark (Ljubljana, 1808), p. 387. Josef 
Dobrovsky’s citation of the colophon (pertaining 
to the Sovich copy) in his Institutiones linguae 
Slavicae dialecti veteris . . . (Vienna, 1822), 
p. xxxv, is precise. He specifies “sine indicio 
loci.” Yet Safa¥ik, in his comments on the 
missal in Geschichte der siidslawischen Literatur, 
Vol. I (Prague, 1864), p. 173, states that ac- 
cording to Dobrovsky it was probably printed in 
Venice. The pioneer Croatian bibliographer 
Ivan Kukuljevié-Saksinski, in his Bibliografia 
Hrvatska, Vol. I (Zagreb, 1860), lists it in 
Glagolitic type (no. 38, p. 5) as “MISAL 
RIMSKI. U MLEVCIH [sic] ILI U RIMU 
1482 [sic in Arabic numerals]... ” (Roman 
Missal. In Venice or in Rome dated 
ae 

™W. J. James Weale, Bibliographia liturgica. 
Catalogus missalium ritus latini ab anno 
M.CCCC.LXXV impressorum. Iterum edidit 
H. Bohatta (London, 1928), entry 1330; and 
Margaret Stillwell, Incunabula in American 
Libraries: A Second Census . .. (New York, 
1940), M595. 

* See Josip Badali¢’s “Um den Druckort und 
den Drucker des Altesten siidslawischen Wiegen- 
druckes Missale Glagoliticum, 1483/1484” in 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch, 1960, pp. 122-126. See 
also his earlier article, “Le prime stamperie in 
terra jugoslava e Venezia,” in Ricerche slavis- 
tiche, Vol. III (Rome, 1954), pp. 133-138. 
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The Library of Congress’ copy of the 
1483 missal is printed on paper of folio size 
and has 213 leaves. It lacks the first 6 un- 
numbered leaves, on which the calendar 
was printed, and apparently lacks a final 
blank leaf at the end. In this copy there 
are 26 gatherings of 8 leaves each, followed 
by a 27th of 5 leaves, probably lacking the 
final leaf, which would make a gathering 
of 6 leaves. Mladen BoSnjak has demon- 
strated, in his article comparing all the 
known copies of this first Croatian printed 
book,** that a complete copy—no complete 
one is known—would have 220 leaves, in 
28 gatherings, with a gathering of 6 leaves 
at the beginning and another at the end, 
and 26 gatherings of 8 leaves. Each gath- 
ering in the Library’s copy bears signature 
marks; in this case the letters of the Glago- 
litic alphabet are placed directly under the 
right corner of the text on the recto of the 
first 4 leaves, with the next 4 unnumbered. 
Thus, leaf 7r (the first leaf in the Library’s 
copy) has the letter corresponding to A in 
this position, leaf 8r has Al|, leaf 9r has AI||, 
and leaf 10r has A||||. The next 4 leaves 
have no designation in this position, but 
leaf 15r has the letter corresponding to B, 
and so forth. The letters are in alpha- 
betical order, except that U is followed by 
H and the Glagolitic letter corresponding 
to F is omitted. In the final gathering the 
first 3 leaves bear a letter (C) on the recto, 
but the 4th one does not, a further indica- 
tion that this is a gathering of 6 leaves. 

Except for the first 6 leaves (missing in 
the Library’s copy) containing the cal- 
endar, whose printed lines cross the entire 
page, the missal is printed in 2 columns, 
with 36 lines in each column. The rubrics, 
crosses, and sometimes the abbreviation for 
Saint are printed in red, and the remainder 
of the text is printed in black. The printed 
letters are large and clear, the capital letters 


““Satuvani primjerci prve hrvatske tiskane 
knjige,” Slovo 6-8 (Zagreb, 1957), pp. 297-310. 
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A page from the Missal of 1483. 
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The woodcut from the Missal of 148 
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at the beginnings of sentences are slightly 
larger than the letters that follow them, ex- 
tending below the line rather than above.*® 
Some loops of the printed capital letters 
are colored with red ink. Spaces for the 
large initials, however, at the heads of sec- 
tions or paragraphs were left blank by the 
printer, to be filled in later by hand. One 
illustration accompanying this article shows 
such handdrawn initials, which, in the 
Library’s copy, are usually quite simple and 
drawn in red ink. The same illustration 
also shows a signature mark, and the two 
sizes of printed type.*® 

The Library’s copy of this missal contains 
a hand-colored woodcut of the Crucifixion 
facing the text of the Canon of the Mass. 
The verso of leaf n, was left blank by the 
printer, and later the printed page (that is, 
the recto) seems to have been affixed to the 
back of the woodcut. BoSnjak, mentioned 
earlier, obtained an identification of this 
woodcut from Otto Benesch, Director of 
the Albertina in Vienna, who found it in 
the Austrian National Library and in the 
Albertina. The work of Jérg Breu the 
Elder, it was published in the Missale Con- 
stantiense of Augsburg, printed by Erhard 
Ratdolt in 1504.17 A reproduction of the 
woodcut faces this page. 

Vajs** describes the contents of the 
missal as follows: Leaves 1-6, calendar. 


* See Ljudevit Gregov Tor, Kalendar prvog 
tiskanog glagoljskog misala; izvadak iz doktorske 
disertacije: Prvi tiskani glagoljski misal (Zagreb, 
1952), p. 20. A few sections identified by Gre- 
gov as the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Com- 
munion anthem, are in slightly smaller letters. 

* The reproductions in color in Badalié’s In- 
kunabule show the style and colors of printing 
particularly well. 

* Letter from Mladen BoSnjak to Frederick R. 
Goff, Chief of the Rare Book Division, received 
January 2, 1958. 

* Josef Vajs, Najstariji hrvatskoglagolski 
misal, pp. 44-45. All leaf designations given 
after the calendar are those identified in the 
Library’s copy. The leaves designated by Vajs 
do not correspond exactly with these. 





On leaf A, recto the Proper of the Season 
begins, from the first week of Advent to 
the last after Whitsunday. On leaf M, 
verso the Order of Mass begins. The 
Canon of the Mass begins at the top of 
leaf Nz recto (facing the woodcut, as men- 
tioned earlier). This is followed by votive 
masses for the dead. On leaf P, verso the 
Proper of the Saints begins, starting with 
the Vigil of St. Andrew the Apostle on 
November 29. On leaf H; recto the Com- 
mon of the Saints begins. After it follow 
some ritual texts: Baptism (begins on leaf 
C; recto) , the Blessing of the Water for the 
Sprinkling of the People and the Church 
(begins on leaf C, recto), Prayer for the 
Legumes on the Day of St. Barbara (be- 
gins on leaf C; recto), the Blessing of the 
Salt and Oats on St. Stephen’s Day (begins 
on the same leaf), the Blessing of the Wine 
on St. John’s Day (begins on leaf C, verso) , 
and finally the Blessing and Rite of Mar- 
riage (beginning not found), which is im- 
mediately followed by the colophon (on 
leaf C; verso). 

Father Gregov notes that the nomencla- 
ture in the 1483 missal is chiefly Latin, but 
it is often badly spelled; e.g., ogracija for 
oratio, br’ for versus.’® He also points out 
that in this, as in the other Glagolitic mis- 
sals predating the Council of Trent, there 
is no music. “The priests knew the melo- 
dies by heart.” ?° 

The most complete copies of the 1483 
Glagolitic missal, according to Bosnjak,” 
are the one preserved in Leningrad (Beréié 
Collection), with 218 leaves; the better 
of the two in the Vatican Library, with 217 
leaves; the copy in the National Library 
in Vienna (the Sovich copy), with 215 
leaves; the Library of Congress’ copy, with 
213 leaves; and the better of the two copies 
in the University Library in Zagreb, with 

* Op. cit., p. 20. 


° Ibid. 
* Bognjak, op. cit., table, p. 309. 
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212 leaves. There are 10 relatively com- 
plete copies known, of which 5 are in 
Yugoslavia and 5 abroad. The calendar 
is complete only in the Leningrad copy. 
The remainder of the missal is complete 
only in the Washington copy and the better 
of the Vatican copies. 
present in the Washington, Vienna, and 
Leningrad copies.** All the more complete 


The woodcut is 


copies of this missal are on paper, but some 
separate isolated pages printed on parch- 
ment have been found. 

The Library’s copy of the 1483 missal is 
bound in brown leather,** and the binding 
was provided with clasps. Inside the front 
cover is a primitive line drawing of un- 


* Ibid., p. 305. Concerning these woodcuts, 
see also BoSnjak’s “Drvorezi u primjercima prve 
hrvatske tiskane knjige,” in Bulletin Zavoda za 
likoune umijetnosti Jugoslavenske akademije 
znanosti i umjetnosti, Vol. X (1962), pp. 54-62 
and 142. 

* Frederick R. Goff, Chief of the Rare Book 
Division, believes this to be a 16th-century bind- 
ing and possibly the first binding of this copy. 
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known date, of a female crowned figure, 
holding unidentified objects in her hands, 
This volume, early recognized in the Li- 
brary as an outstanding specimen of typog- 
raphy, was displayed in the exhibit of 
volumes from the Vollbehr Collection in 
1930.4 

Several Glagolitic notations written by 
hand in the margins are undeciphered. 
The date and meaning of the drawing in- 
side the front cover are still a mystery. 
The style of decoration and the initials 
might profitably be compared with those of 
other Croatian Glagolitic works. It is 
clear that much research remains to be 
done on the copy in the Library of 
Congress. 

BARBARA KRADER 

Bibliographer and Reference Librarian 

(USSR and Soviet Bloc) 
Slavic and Central European Division 


* The Vatican Library has the finer of its two 
copies on permanent display. 
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Finnish and Hungarian Reference 


Works 


HE PRESENT article reports on the 
most important Finnish and Hun- 
garian reference works of fairly re- 


cent date which have been received by the 
Library since the end of World War II.* 


Finno-Ugrian Languages 


Current Finnish interest in the Finno- 
Ugrian peoples is expressed by the publica- 
tion of Toivo Vuorela’s Suomensukuiset 
kansat (1960), an informative and illus- 
trated guidebook issued by the Finnish 
Literary Society as volume 264 in its 
Toimituksia (Publications) series. The 
only reference tools on the subject now 
available in the English language, however, 
are the works of Professor Bjérn Collinder, 
who was formerly on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, Sweden. His Fenno- 
Ugric Vocabulary: An Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Uralic Languages (1955), 
Survey of the Uralic Languages (1957), 
and Comparative Grammar of the Uralic 
Languages (1960) were all published in 
Stockholm. An important scholarly jour- 
nal which covers the entire range of re- 
search related to the Finno-Ugric group is 
Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, which has been 
published by the Societas Uralo-Altaica in 


*Unless otherwise noted, Finnish publications 
listed in this report were issued in Helsinki and 
Hungarian publications, in Budapest. 


Wiesbaden, Germany, since 1951 and is a 
continuation of the Ungarische Jahrbiicher 
(Berlin, 1921-43). Also worthy of men- 
tion are the 128 volumes of the Finnisch- 
Ugrische Forschungen published in Hel- 
sinki by the Finno-Ugrian Society, and 
Acta Linguistica, a quarterly issued since 
1951, by the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences in tke English, French, German, and 
Russian languages. These periodicals reg- 
ularly carry bibliographical listings and sur- 
veys of works related to various subject 
areas of Finno-Ugric research. Among the 
numerous special bibliographies which con- 
tinuously appear in this field, mention 
should be made of a unique bibliography 
listing publications from 1918 to 1959, is- 
sued in the USSR on the Finno-Ugric lan- 
guages, entitled Bibliografinen luettelo 
Neuvostoltitossa vuosina 1918-1959 jul- 
katstusta suomalats-ugrilaisesta kielitieteel- 
lisesta kirjallisuudesta (Helsinki, 1960). 
This 193-page work was compiled by 
Martti Kahla and was first published in 
volume 62 of the Journal of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society. It is arranged by subject 
and contains author and title indexes and 
an extensive list of sources. 


Finland 


Finland is rich in bibliographical and 
biographical publications. The bibliogra- 
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phy of Finnish bibliographies, entitled 


Suomen _ bibliografisen  kirjallisuuden 
hakemisto which was compiled by Henrik 
Grénroos and contains a table of contents 
in English, was issued in its sixth edition in 
1957. 
tive and classified monthly list of current 
monographic publications issued in Finland 


since 1922; published by the State Library 


Center, it appears currently as the supple- 


Arvosteleva kirjaluettelo is a selec- 


ment to Kirjastolehti, a monthly journal on 
librarianship, and contains valuable short 
reviews. The annual list of Finnish publi- 
cations, the Suomessa ilmestyneen kirjalli- 
suuden vuosiluettelo, issued by the Aca- 
demic Book Store in Helsinki, is a classified 
list and is equipped with several indexes. 
The Finnish national bibliography, Suo- 
men kirjallisuus, issued every third year 
by the Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seura 
(Finnish Literature Society), describes all 
types of printed materials and has a sepa- 
rate volume containing author, subject, 
and title indexes. The bibliography now 
covers the period from 1544 to 1958 and 
lists approximately 100,000 works issued in 
the Finnish language in addition to others 
relating to Finland published in Swedish 
or other languages. 

The Otava publishing house in Helsinki 
has recently brought out several note- 
Its stand- 


ard 15-volume encyclopedia, called Ota- 


worthy general encyclopedias. 


van iso tietosanakirja (Encyclopaedia 
Fennica), is issued under the editorial 
guidance of Professor Paavo Ravila, chair- 
man of the Finno-Ugrian Society and the 
Finnish-American Society; its first volume 
appeared in 1960. The new, revised edi- 
tion of the 4-volume Pieni tietosanakirja 
(1949-52) was prepared by L. Arvi, P. 
Poijarvi and others; the single-volume edi- 
tion, entitled Otavan yksiosainen tieto- 
sanakirja (1960), was completed under the 


direction of Kalle Varnas. 
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The encyclopedia Uusi tietosanakirja, 
which was first issued during the years 
1931-39 as Iso tietosanakirja, in 15 vol- 
umes, is now being published in a new edi- 
tion under the editorial direction of Veli 
Valpola. The four volumes received by 
the Library cover the letters A-E. 

A current biographical manual is Kuka 
kukin on, the Finnish “Who’s Who,” now 
being published annually by Otava, which 
also includes bibliographical references. A 
special 593-page supplementary volume en- 
titled Kuka kukin oli, (Who Was Who in 
Finland), published in 1961, carries bio- 
graphical information on prominent per- 
sons in Finland, who died during the first 
The standard bio- 
graphical dictionary, Suomen eldmdaker- 
rasto (1955), a publication of the Werner 
Séderstr6m Company, was edited by Imari 
Heikinheimo. 


half of this century. 


The official gazetteer, Suomen Valtio- 
kalenteri, is issued annually by the Finnish 
State Printing Office in identical Finnish 
and Swedish editions; the Library has an 
almost complete set which covers the pe- 
riod from 1906 to the present. The 
Unesco Committee of Finland published 
in 1962 a list containing the English, 
French, German, and Russian versions of 
the names of public agencies of Finland 
under the title Luettelo Suomen virastojen 
ja julkisten laitosten englannin-, ranskan-, 
saksan- ja vendjankielisista nimista. The 
United States Office of Geography issued 
Finland: Official Standard Names Ap- 
proved by the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names (Washington, 1962), as 
number 62 in the Board’s Gazetteer series. 

The intensive interest in the Western 
World that exists in Finland is demon- 
strated in numerous guides, handbooks, 
and pictorial albums, the majority of which 
are available in English. A research guide 
entitled Finland (New Haven, 1955), au- 
thored by Eeva K. Minn and prepared by 
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the members of the faculty and staff of 


Indiana University’s Graduate Program in 
Uralic and Oriental Studies, was pub- 
lished by the Human Relations Area Files, 
Inc. as number 2 in its Subcontractor’s 
Monograph series. The most up-to-date 
general handbook in the English language 
is Introduction to Finland, 1960 (Porvoo, 
1960), which was edited by Urho Toivola 
in collaboration with the Press Bureau of 
the Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Both works include extensive bibliogra- 
phies. A Tourist Guide: Finland (1961), 
edited by Eino Makinen, carries texts by 
Marjatta Hanni and fine maps prepared 
by the General Survey Office of Finland. 
The best English-language contemporary 
guidebook on Finland’s capital city is Hel- 
sinki: The Face of the Capital (1959), pre- 
pared by an editorial committee consisting 
of Lauri Aho and others and published by 
the city of Helsinki. 

The Library received from Finland 
many excellent dictionaries of the Finnish 
and other languages. 
the largest 


Among them are 
Finnish-English dictionary, 
Suomalais-englantilainen sanakirja by 
Vieno Severi Alanne (1956); Finnish- 
English Dictionary by Aino Vuolle (7th 
ed., Porvoo, 1960) and its counterpart, 
Englantilais-suomalainen sanakirja (9th 
rev. ed., 1961). The orthographical dic- 
tionary, by Martti Airila and Yrjé Paala- 
nen, entitled Suomen sanojen oikea kirjott- 
taminen; vierasperdisia sanoja selityksineen 
kotoisia sanoja; paikannimia (1948) is also 
useful. 

The Finnish statistical yearbook Suomen 
tilastollinen vuosikirja, which has been 
issued since 1879 by the Statistical Central 
Bureau of Finland, has Finnish, Swedish, 
French, English, and Russian titles and 
headings. It has been regularly received 
by the Library along with the Bureau’s 
monographic series entitled Suomen viral- 
linen tilasto (Official Statistics of Finland). 


Among the numerous scholarly publica- 
tions on population problems is another of 
the Bureau’s publications called Suomen 
vdestdd, sen uusiutumista ja tulevaa kehi- 
tysta koskevia laskelmia (1949), by Jorma 
Hyppola, Aarre Tunkelo, and Leo Térn- 
quist, which analyzes future population 
trends of the country. It was issued as 
number 38 of the series Tilastollisia tiedon- 
antoja (Statistical Publications). 

An editorial committee consisting of V. J. 
Sukselainen and others compiled The 
Finnish Parliament (1957), an illustrated 
guide that describes the constitutional his- 
tory and functions of the legislative body. 
Local Self-government in Finland, and 
the Finnish Municipal Law (2d ed., 1960) 
is a useful source of information on munici- 
pal corporations in that country; it was 
prepared and issued by Suomen Maalais- 
kuntien Liitto, the Finnish Union of Rural 
Municipalities. A dissertation, The Gov- 
ernment of Finland Since 1947, prepared 
by Raymond Henry Kaaret in 1958 at the 
American University, is available from 
University Microfilms, Inc. (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) in a microfilm copy of the type- 
script. It includes a detailed bibliography. 
Finland in the Second World War ( Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 1957), by Charles Leonard 
Lundin, which was issued as number 6 
in the Slavic and East European Series of 
the Indiana University Publications, ex- 
emplifies the large group of works on recent 
Finnish political history. 

The most important general source of 
information on the economy of Finland is 
the Economic Survey of Finland issued an- 
nually by the Economic Department of 
the Finnish Ministry of Finance. The 
Yearbook of the Bank of Finland, which 
has been compiled by the Statistical De- 
partment of the bank since 1914, is current- 
ly issued in Finnish, Swedish, English, and 
German. For information on current eco- 
nomic matters one should use the English- 
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language quarterly Economic Review, is- 
sued by the Kansallis-Osake-Pankki, Hel- 
sinki. Other English-language materials 
on economics are the Finnish Foreign 
Trade Directory, published irregularly and 
under varying titles since 1921 by the Fin- 
nish Foreign Trade Association, and the 
Yearbook of Finnish Transport Statistics, 
issued by the Council of the Transport 
Office with Finnish, Swedish, and English 
texts. 

A standard, 626-page work in English on 
Finland’s geography, Suomi: A General 
Handbook on the Geography of Finland 
(1952), prepared by the Geographical So- 
ciety of Finland has numerous maps, di- 
agrams, tables, and bibliographical refer- 
ences at the end of most chapters. The 
same society, aided by the Geographical 
Institute of the University of Helsinki, is- 
sued in 1961 Suomen Kartasto: Atlas of 
Finland, 1960. 
under the editorial guidance of Leo Aario. 


The work was prepared 


The Kotimaisten sanomalehtien luettelo 
is an annual compilation of the Finnish 
Post and Telegraph Office, that lists all 
domestically published newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, with their subscription and mail- 
ing prices. The United States Embassy in 
Finland issues irregularly its Summary of 
the Finnish Press, a selection of abstracts of 
current news items. The most recent his- 
tory of the Finnish book trade, prepared 
by Carl Rudolf Gardberg, is a profusely 
illustrated work entitled Kirjapainotaito 
Suomessa (2 vols., 1949-57) and a credit to 
the publisher, the Club of Graphic Artists 
in Helsinki. The monthly Finlandia Pic- 
torial, which began publication in 1946, is 
an excellently edited and printed journal 
issued by the publishing firm Yhtynett 
Kuvalehdet (United Pictorial Magazines) 
of Helsinki. 

News of Finnish librarianship is reported 
in Kirjastolehti (Library Journal), pub- 
lished by the Finnish Library Association. 
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The second, revised edition of Eino Ni- 
vanka’s Suomen tieteellisten kirjastojen 
opas (1955), which is a guide to the scien- 
tific and special libraries of Finland, was 
issued by the Board of Scientific Libraries 
in Helsinki and contains, in addition to its 
main text in Finnish, some parts in Swed- 
ish or English. 

The School System of Finland, by Niilo 
Vihtori Kallio (4th ed., 1956), is an il- 
lustrated reference guide on the subject. 
In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Finnish Academy of Sciences, Oiva Ke- 
tonen prepared a historical study entitled 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1908-1958 
(1959), which provides a survey of Fin- 
nish scholarship during that period. The 
hundreds of volumes of the Academy’s 
Toimituksia (Publications) , now issued pe- 
riodically in eight subseries, and the an- 
nual Esitelmat ja poytdkirjat (Lectures 
and Minutes) belong to the most treasured 
materials in the Finnish collection of the 
Library. ‘ 

The first standard historical bibliography 
of Finland, the 2-volume Suomen his- 
toriallinen bibliografia, 1901-1925 (1940), 
was compiled by Aarno Maliniemi and Ella 
Kivikoski. A 2-volume continuation, cov- 
ering the years 1926-50, was published in 
1955-56 under the same title by Jorma 
Vallinkoski and Henrik Schauman, who 
also compiled the most recently published 
part of the work which lists Finnish his- 
torical literature from 1544 to 1900. 
These parts of the Finnish historical bibli- 
ography have been issued by the Finnish 
Historical Society as numbers 2, 4, and 5 
in its Kdasikirjoja (Handbooks). 
tical reference work is A History of Finland 
(New York, 1962), by Eino Jutikkala and 
Kauko Pirinen, which has been translated 
into English by Paul Sjéblom. The 2- 
volume Suomen historian kastkirja (2d ed., 
Porvoo, 1949), edited by Arvi Heikki 


Korhonen, is a collaborative general his- 
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tory from antiquity to 1944. The second, 
revised edition of the atlas of Finnish his- 
tory, Suomen historian kartasto by Eino 
Jutikkala was issued at Porvoo in 1959. 
A number of the maps are in color. 

Outstanding among the scholarly dic- 
tionaries of the Finnish language is the 6- 
volume standard dictionary of contempo- 
rary Finnish, Nykysuomen sanakirja (1951- 
62), which was prepared under the gen- 
eral editorship of Matti Sadeniemi and 
was issued by the Finnish Literary Society. 
Publication of the concluding second vol- 
ume of the etymological dictionary of the 
Finnish language, Suomen kielen etymo- 
loginen sanakirja has suffered an indefinite 
delay because of the death of its compiler, 
Yrj6 Henrik Toivonen, who issued the 
first volume in 1955. Of the numerous 
Finnish grammars, the following deserve 
mention. Thomas Albert Sebeok’s Spoken 
Finnish (New York, 1949), originally pre- 
pared and published for the Armed Forces, 
is a good conversational aid. Arthur H. 
Whitney’s Teach Yourself Finnish (Lon- 
don, 1956) and the Fundamentals of Fin- 
nish Grammar (New York, 1958) , by John 
B. Olli, are among the publications of 
more recent date. A systematic presenta- 
tion of the phenomena of the Finnish lan- 
guage is provided in The Structure and 
Development of the Finnish Language 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1961), a translation 
by John Atkinson of a work by Lauri Haku- 
linen of Helsinki University. 

Hundreds of volumes of Finnish belles- 
lettres, collections of folklore, and works 
in literary history and science have been 
received by the Library since the end of 
World War II. 

An Introduction to Finnish Literature: 
A Book of Readings (1952) is a translation 
by Paul Sjéblom of a useful anthology with 
an introductory chapter by Ilmari Havu. 
Finnish literary history is presented in the 
second, revised and enlarged edition of 


Suomalaisen kirjallisuuden historia (1961) 
by Viljo Tarkiainen and Eino Kauppinen; 
its 400 pages are richly illustrated. Antti 
Amatus Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchen- 
typen has been translated into English and 
enlarged by Stith Thompson; its 588-page 
“second revision” entitled The Types of the 
Folktale: A Classification and Bibliography 
(1961) was issued by the Finnish Academy 
of Sciences as volume 184 of its Folklore 
Fellow Communications. Lauri Simon- 
suuris Typen- und Motivverzeichnis der 
finnischen mythischen Sagen (1961) was 
issued as volume 182 in the same series. 

Two additional comprehensive works 
among the Library’s recent Finnish acquisi- 
tions deserve mention. The 13-volume 
Suomen kansan vanhat runot (The An- 
cient Songs of the Finnish People) , begun 
by the Finnish Literary Society in 1908, has 
in each volume an introductory chapter by 
the collecter or another authority in the 
field. The selective anthology of Finnish 
national literature, Suomen kansalliskir- 
jallisuus (1930-43) , edited by Emil Nestor 
Setala, Viljo Tarkiainen, and Vihtori 
Laurila is an illustrated 15-volume work 
with a separate index of 102 pages. 

The 2-volume handbook of Finnish art 
history, Onni Okkonen’s Suomen taiteen 
historia (Porvoo, 1945), is still a valuable 
reference work. The first volume deals 
with the period from ancient times to the 
realism of the 19th century, and the second 
part discusses the remaining period up to 
the date of publication. Art historian 
Kaarlo Koroma’s Suomen kuvataiteilijat 
(Porvoo, 1962) is a biographical reference 
volume on the artists of Finland; it also 
contains 856 illustrations of the finest 
quality. 

The history of Finnish immigration in 
America began with the first Finnish 
settlers on the Delaware more than 2 cen- 
turies ago. John Ilmari Kolehmainen’s 
The Finns in America; A Bibliographical 
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Guide to their History (1947), is a 141- 
page publication of the Finnish American 
Historical Library attached to Suomi Col- 
lege in Hancock, Mich. Other publica- 
tions describe specific historical periods, 
the activities of Americans of Finnish 
descent in such states as Massachusetts, 
New York, Minnesota, Michigan, and the 
participation of Finns in the American 
Civil War. Arthur William Hoglund’s 
Finnish Immigrants in America, 1880- 
1920 (Madison, Wis., 1960) includes a 
good bibliography for that period. Amer- 
ican Fiction in Finland: An Essay and 
Bibliography (1960), by Philip Durham 
and Tauno F. Mustanoja, offers a 46-page 
“Bibliography of translations.” The work 
was issued by the Société Néophilologique 
de Helsinki, as number 24 of its Mémoires, 
and gives remarkable proof of the popu- 
larity of American fiction in Finland. 


Hungary 


Among the general reference works on 
Hungary, two volumes issued in the United 
States deserve special attention: Hungary 
(New York, 1957), edited by Ernst Chris- 
tian Helmreich and published by Praeger 
for the Mid-European Studies Center of 
the Free Europe Committee, and Facts 
about Hungary (New York, 1958), com- 
piled by Imre Kovacs, Chief of the In- 
formation Department of the Hungarian 
Committee in New York, and issued as a 
supplement to the former work. Both con- 
tain, in addition to detailed substantive dis- 
cussions, statistical charts, documentation, 
and bibliographies. Hungary: Geography, 
History, Political and Social System, Econ- 
omy, Living Standard, Culture (1960), 
edited by Zoltan Haldsz, and Hungary 
Today (1961), a publication of the Central 
Statistical Office, are official Hungarian 
materials, intended for the foreign reader. 
Finally, two English-language quarterlies, 
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one issued by the Hungarian Government 
since December 1960 and entitled The New 


Hungarian Quarterly, and its emigré 
counterpart, The Hungarian Quarterly, 
published by the Hungarian Committee 
of New York since 1961, deal with various 
aspects of Hungarian affairs. 

The Hungarian national bibliography 
entitled Magyar nemzeti bibliografia, which 
has been issued by the Bibliographical 
Department of the National Széchényi 
Library of Budapest since 1946, serves as 
an invaluable semimonthly source of cur- 
rent bibliographical information on Hun- 
garian printed materials. It is organized 
by broad subject categories and a cumula- 
tive name and subject index is published 
with each annual volume. A semimonthly 
supplement entitled Magyar folydiratok 
repertoriuma lists selected articles in cur- 
rent periodicals in the same subject ar- 
rangement used in the main publication. 
Intended for the English-speaking reader 
and for libraries in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
the monthly journal of the Hungarian Pub- 
lishers and Book Distributors, entitled 
Books from Hungary, has become since 
its inception in 1959 a useful source of in- 
formation on publishing and on library de- 
velopments in Hungary. Edited by Andras 
Svéd this illustrated journal has a supple- 
ment listing selected Hungarian books of 
recent date; it also appears in German and 
French editions. A bibliographical pub- 
lication recently initiated by the National 
Széchenyi Library, entitled A magyar 
bibliografidk bibliogrdfidja, should be of 
importance to librarians and to researchers 
on Hungary. Pal Bélley’s excellent article 
on Hungary which appears in the sympo- 
sium called Die Bibliographie in den eu- 
ropaischen Landern der Volksdemokratie: 
Entwicklung und gegenwartiger Stand 
(Leipzig, 1960), offers an interesting pres- 
entation of developments in bibliography 
and documentation in Hungary. 
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Two important Hungarian encyclope- 
dias of recent date have been added to the 
Library’s collections during the past few 
years. The 24-volume Uj Idék lexikona 
(1936-42), which is an important refer- 
ence tool, was brought up to date to some 
extent by the Uj 
(1959-62), a product of official contem- 
porary lexicography in Hungary, edited 
by Andor Berei. Pal Gulyas, the Nestor of 
Hungarian bibliographers, is the compiler 
of Magyar irok élete és munkdi (1939-42), 
which is a supplement to the first edition, 
published under the same title from 1891 
to 1914 under the editorship of Jdézsef 
Szinnyei, Sr. Gulyds also published an en- 
cyclopedia of Hungarian anonyms and 
pseudonyms called Magyar irdi dlnév- 


magyar lexikon 


lexikon: a magyarorszdgi irék dlnevei és 
egyéb jegyet (1956). 

Noteworthy official gazetteers include 
Magyarorszdg cimtdra (1961), the most 
recent directory of Hungarian public ad- 
ministration, edited by Istvan Palos; the 
1956 edition of Magyarorszag helységnév- 
tdra, the official local gazetteer of Hun- 
gary, published by the Hungarian Central 
Statistical Office since 1880, and Nagy- 
Budapest utcajegyzéke (1952), a recent 
guide to the streets and administrative dis- 
tricts of “Metropolitan Budapest.” Hun- 
garian Abbreviations: A Selective List 
(1961), compiled by the writer of this 
report and published by the Library’s 
Slavic and Central European Division, is 
principally devoted to abbreviations of 
Hungarian public agencies and institutions. 

Professor Laszl6 Orszagh, Director of 
the Academy’s Committee on Dictionaries, 
was the chief editor of the second, enlarged 
edition of Magyar-angol kéziszétdr (A 
Concise Hungarian-English Dictionary) 
issued in 1959, and of Angol-magyar 
szétdr (English-Hungarian Dictionary), a 
1960 publication. The former is a volume 
of 1,167 pages and its counterpart runs 
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to more than 2,336 pages. The Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences published in 1954 the 
10th revised edition of its manual on Hun- 
garian orthography, A magyar helyesirds 
szabdlyai, as well as an 827-page ortho- 
graphical guide entitled Helyesirdst tandcs- 
adé szd6tdr, which was edited by Laszlo 
Deme and Pal Fabian. 

The Hungarian Central Statistical Of- 
fice has issued its statistical yearbook since 
1872 and has provided an English-lan- 
guage edition since 1949. The Statistical 
Pocketbook of Hungary, which has been 
published in English since 1959, includes 
statistical textual material as well as col- 
ored maps and diagrams. The Office also 
issues numerous other periodical and 
monographic publications in the statistical 
field. Some of this material is abstracted 
by the U. S. Joint Publications Research 
Service in its Monthly Digest of Hungarian 
Statistical Periodicals. 

The Population of Hungary (Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1958), prepared under the di- 
rection of Jacob S. Siegel and issued as No. 
9 of the U.S. Government Printing Office’s 
International Population Statistics Re- 
ports, series P—90, offers information on 
demographic problems of Hungary. The 
Library also has 18 volumes of the 1949. 
évi népszdmldlas (1949-52) and all pub- 
lished volumes of the 1960. évi népszémld- 
Ids (1960—), the official editions of the 
1949 and the 1960 population census of 
Hungary, both published by the Central 
Statistical Office. The same Office’s Sta- 
tisztikai szétdr . . . (1960) is a statistical 
dictionary which contains 1,700 statistical 
terms in seven languages, including 
English. 

Hungarian publications on government 
and administration are recorded in Jogi 
és dllamigazgatdsi bibliogrdfia, 1952- 
(1954—), which is compiled annually by 
Lajos Nagy. Allamigazgatdsi kézikonyv 


(1960) edited by Karoly Besny6é is an 
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informative handbook on Hungarian 
administration and on adminis- 


His te tre de .) 


Paris, 


public 


trative units. institutions 
honegrotses 1959-60) , 
+ 


by Karoly Eszlary, is a 2-volume trea- 


publiques 
tise on the development of Hungarian 
public administration from the earliest 
times to the present. The Select Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression of the U. S. 
House of Representatives published in a 
325-page volume its Investigation of Com- 
munist Takeover and Occupation of Hun- 
gary (Washington, GPO, 1954), contain- 
ing official records of hearings before its 
Subcommittee on Hungary. The great 
upheaval caused by the revolution of 1956 
and its consequences are dealt with in a 
work by Ferenc Vali, Rift and Revolt in 
Hungary. Nationalism versus Commu- 
nism (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), 


also includes a selective bibliography. 


which 


A 3-volume bibliography of the litera- 
ture on Hungary’s economy, compiled by 
Jen6 Doczy and others under the title A 
magyar gazdasdgi irodalom kényvészete 
(1934-38), covers the years 1505-1900. 
Mrs. Elemér Hajdti and two other staff 
members of the Municipal Ervin Szabé 
Library in Budapest edited Tervgazdasdgi, 
statiszttkat és  szdmvitelt 


(1955 


bibliografia 
a 714-page bibliography on eco- 
nomic planning, statistics, and accounting. 
An indispensable tool of bibliographical 
information on transportation is A 
kézlekedés magyarnyelvti szakirodalma (3 
vols., 1945-60), compiled by Béla Czére 
and Boldizsar Vasarhelyi. It also has an- 
notations in English, French, German, and 
Russian. The agricultural encyclopaedia 
entitled Mezégazdasdagi lexikon (2 vols. 
1958) , edited by Tamas Murak6zi, is illus- 
trative of specialized encyclopaedias that 
have been published during the last decade 
(1957), 


edited by Istvan Palos, is a useful directory 


in Hungary. Védllalati cimtdr 


of state companies and enterprises. The 
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Hungarian-English foreign trade diction- 


ary, Magyar-angol kiilkereskedelmi szotdr 
(1959) was prepared by an editorial com- 
mittee under the direction of Laszlé Bati. 

Recent acquisitions in the field of 
geography include a sizable bibliography, 
Magyarorszag helyismereti konyvészete, 
1527-1940 (1944), edited by Antal Bodor, 
which lists publications on the geograph- 
ical characteristics of localities in Hungary 
issued during a 400-year period. A well- 
written and finely printed work on Hun- 
gary’s geography is Magyarorszag foldrajza 
(1960), compiled by Marton Pécsi and 
Béla Sarfalvi, staff members of the geo- 
graphical research group of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. A useful tool for 
research on Hungarian place names is 
Hungary: Official Standard Names Ap- 
proved by the United States Board on 
Geographic Names (Washington, GPO, 
1961), a publication of the U.S. Office of 
Geography, issued as no. 52 in the Gazet- 
teer series of the U.S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names. 

Hungarian newspapers and periodicals 
of the postwar period are listed and de- 
scribed in A magyar sajté bibliografidja, 
1945-1954 (1956) compiled by Béla 
Dezsényi and others. It was issued by the 
National Széchényi Library as no. 36 of 
its Kiadvdnyok (Publications). Since 
1958 that library has published a biennial 
cumulative list of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals under the title Magyar hirlapok 
és folydiratok jegyzéke. In two irregularly 
published series entitled Review of the 
Hungarian Central Press and Review of 
the Hungarian Provincial Press, the U. S. 
Joint Publications Research Service has is- 
sued since 1958 condensed or full transla- 
tions of selected articles in current Hun- 
garian newspapers and periodicals. 

The Development of Librarianship in 
1945-1955 (1956), by Béla 
Varjas, was recently supplemented by an 
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official publication of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Council on Library Affairs entitled, 
A magyar kényvtdrak statisztikai adatat, 
az 1957. december 31-4 adatfelvétel alap- 
jan (1961). The supplement contains an 
evaluation by Dezs6 Danyi, Mrs. Mihaly 
Ekés, and Istvan Sallai of the statistical 
data resulting from a 1957 survey of Hun- 
garian libraries. Endre Moravek’s Ver- 
zeichnis ungarischer Fachausdriicke und 
Abkiirzungen aus dem Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesen (Vienna, 1958) was pub- 
lished by the Osterreichische National- 
Bibliothek as 
Biblos-Schriften. 
Recent educational developments in 
Hungary are described in A miivelédési 
intézmények és a miivelédésigazgatds fej- 
lédése 1945-1961 (1962) by Aurél Hencz, 
a prize winning essay in the 1960 national 
competition for writers on education. It 
includes an 84-page selective bibliography 


volume 17 of its 


of postwar Hungarian pedagogical litera- 
ture and a subject index. Hungarian ed- 
ucational policy of the period between the 
two World Wars is the subject of Lajos 
Kubinszky’s Magyar kézoktatdsiigyi poli- 
tika a két vildghdbori kézétt (New York, 
1953), a publication of the Committee on 
Religious and Educational Affairs of the 
Hungarian National Committee in New 
York. 

Mihaly Bucsay’s Geschichte des Protes- 
tantismus in Ungarn (1959) is a reliable 
guide to the history of Hungarian Prot- 
estantism; it was published by the Evan- 
gelisches Verlagswerk in Stuttgart. Out- 
standing among the numerous publications 
on the life and trial of Hungary’s Cardinal 
Joseph Mindszenty is an “authorized White 
Book” published under the title Cardinal 
Mindszenty Speaks (1st ed., New York, 
1949). 

The recent edition of the American 
Historical Association’s Guide to Historical 
Literature (New York, 1961) includes a 


chapter on Hungarian history and _his- 
toriography compiled by Elemer Bako, 
George Barany, and Francis S. Wagner; it 
covers Hungarian history from ancient 
times to the present, with emphasis on 
publications in English and West European 
languages. Domokos G. Kosary’s Beve- 
zetés a magyar térténelem forrdsaiba és 
trodalmdba (4 vols., 1951-59) describes 
Hungarian historical literature of the 
period 1711-1825. 
Hungarian history is covered in the Magyar 
térténeti bibliografia, 1825-1867 (4 vols., 
1950-59), edited by a team of researchers 
of the Institute of Historical Sciences of the 


The next period of 


Hungarian Academy under the direction 
of the late Zoltan I. Téth; volume 4 was 
edited by Gabor G. Kemény and Laszlé 
Katus. 
Hungarian historical publications is the 


A comprehensive bibliography of 


300-page Bibliographie d’oeuvres choisies 
de la science historique hongrotse, 1945- 
1959 (1960), compiled by the staff of the 
Institute of Historical Sciences of the 
Hungarian Academy. Bibliographical en- 
tries are in French and Russian. Two in- 
formative sources on recent Hungarian 
history were authored by Carlile Aylmer 
Macartney of Oxford University; they are 
Hungary: A Short History (London, 1962) 
and A History of Hungary, 1929-1945 
(New York, 1956-57). 


garian historical literature is listed semi- 


Current Hun- 


annually in Szdzadok, a journal published 
quarterly by the Hungarian Historical As- 
sociation since 1867; and selected articles 
in English, French, German, or Russian 
are included in the quarterly issues of Acta 
Historica, which has been published by the 
Hungarian Academy since 1950. 

A vocabulary of the contemporary Hun- 
garian language, A magyar nyelv értelmezé 
szotdra (6 vols., 1959-62), was recently 
completed by the staff members of the 
Institute of Linguistics of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences under the guidance of 
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Géza Barczi and Laszl6 Orszagh. Barczi’s 
Magyar szofejté szétdr (1941) is an etymo- 
logical dictionary of the Hungarian lan- 
guage. The number of Hungarian 
grammars, readers, and teaching guides in- 
tended for the foreign reader is rapidly 
increasing in Hungary as well as abroad. 
The most up-to-date of these, focussing 
on the essential elements in everyday prac- 
tical conversation, is Most érkeztem Amenri- 


957), with the subtitle 


kdba (New York, 1 
A Handbook for Hungarians: A Hungar- 
ian-English Phrase Book and Dictionary, 


published by the Free Europe Press, a Di- 


> 


vision of the Free Europe Committee. 
Laszl6 T. Andras and M. Murvai are the 
authors of How to Say It in Hungarian: 
An English-Hungarian Phrase Book with 
Lists of Words (1961), issued by the official 
Hungarian Textbook Publishing Company 
in Budapest. 

Contemporary Hungarian literature is 
covered in the seven volumes of Sandor 
Kozocsa’s A biblio- 
grafidja, which have been published since 
1950. Monographs and periodical articles 


magyar irodalom 


in the field of literary history and science 
published during the years 1945-57 have 
been listed so far. In the group of teach- 
ing aids is John Lotz’ Hungarian Reader: 
Folklore and Literature with Notes 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1962), which was 
published as volume 11 in the Uralic and 
Altaic Series of the Indiana University pub- 
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Similar territory is covered in 
George Frederick Cushing’s Hungarian 
Prose and Verse: A Selection of Hungarian 
Poetry (Sidney, Australia, 1955) and in 


lications. 


Hungarian Poetry (Sidney, Australia, 
1955) , an anthology of translations of Hun- 
garian poetry edited by Egon F. Kunz. 
3asic sources in Hungarian literary his- 
tory are Jend Pintér’s Magyar irodalom- 
torténet (7 vols., 1930-34), together with 
a contemporary supplement A magyar 
trodalom képeskényve (1956), an illus- 
trated chronicle of Hungarian literature 
by Dezs6 Keresztury. 

A handbook on Hungarian folklore is 
A magyarsdg néprajza (3d ed., 1941-43) 
published in four volumes under the edi- 
torial guidance of Karoly Visky. 
Sandor prepared a classified bibliography 
of recent Hungarian ethnographical litera- 
ture under the title A magyar néprajztu- 
domany bibliografidja, 1945-1954 (1960). 

The long history of relations between 
the United States and Hungary as well 
as the life of Americans of Hungarian 


Istvan 


origin are treated, inter alia, in Emil 
Lengyel’s Americans from Hungary (Phil- 
adelphia, 1948), which contains a his- 
torical survey of settlements, churches, 
fraternal, and other organizations of Hun- 
garians in the United States. 


ELEMER Bako 
Hungarian Reference Librarian 
Slavic and Central European Division 
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Orientalia 


HIS REPORT deals with publications 
in the field of Orientalia received 
during the calendar year 1962. For 
the most part material published in the 
United States is excluded. An attempt is 
made to appraise the year’s accessions and 
to describe items of particular value for 
research and reference work. The follow- 
ing members of the Orientalia Division 
compiled the separate reports: 
China and Korea: Edwin G. Beal, with 
the assistance of K. T. Wu and Key 
P. Yang. 
Japan: Osamu Shimizu, with the as- 
sistance of Andrew Y. Kuroda. 
Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick, with the 
assistance of Myron M. Weinstein. 
Near and Middle East: Robert F. Og- 
den, with the assistance of Abraham 
Bodurgil, Ibrahim Pourhadi, and 
George Sfeir. 
South and Southeast Asia: Horace I. 
Poleman and Cecil Hobbs. 


China 


The acquisition of publications currently 
issued on the Chinese mainland has con- 
tinued to be difficult and uncertain. Some 
items, including certain important titles, 
have been purchased from dealers, par- 
ticularly from those in Hong Kong and 
Tokyo. Other much-desired items have 
been acquired in the form of photorepro- 
ductions from libraries in Japan and in the 
United States. 
ever, that no open and dependable channels 
for the acquisition of these publications 
exist. Therefore it becomes the more 


It now seems clear, how- 


necessary to use as effectively as possible 
such resources as are available.* 

Several published catalogs and union 
lists of Chinese periodicals were mentioned 
in earlier reports. A valuable addition re- 
cently received is a new publication dis- 
tributed by the British Museum, entitled 
Chinese Periodicals in British Libraries and 
issued as its Handlist no. 1, which contains 
an alphabetical union list of the holdings 
of 14 major collections. An appendix re- 
cords the holdings, as of June 1962, of the 
National Lending Library of Science and 
Technology at Boston Spa, Yorkshire. 
Also worthy of mention is the list of Chi- 
nese-language periodicals and newspapers 
acquired between January 1958 and No- 
vember 1961 by the Téy6 Bunko in Tokyo. 
This list entitled Tdyd Bunko shinshi 
Chigokubun shimbun zasshi mokuroku is 
a useful supplement to the union list of 
Chinese serials in 23 Japanese libraries 
mentioned in this report 3 years ago.’ 
Since excellent microfilming facilities are 


* When it became clear that bibliographical 
difficulties made it impracticable to provide 
comprehensive coverage for publications in ori- 
ental languages in the forthcoming and final 
edition of the Union List of Serials, the Library 
secured from the National Science Foundation a 
grant to enable it to reproduce photographically 
and to interfile with minimal editing the oriental 
serial records of some 15 leading American in- 
stitutions. The resulting union card file of 
oriental vernacular serials has already proved 
itself very useful in locating Chinese-language 
material in other institutions, and its usefulness 
will be much enhanced when it has been com- 
pleted. 

? QJCA, XVII (February 1960), 98. 
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available both in England and Japan, 
these lists will tend substantially to extend 
our access to this type of material. 

Periodicals in libraries on the Chinese 
mainland are, of course, not available to 
the Library for consultation or reproduc- 
tion, but information concerning them can 
often be of great value in establishing bib- 
liographical controls over its present hold- 
ings. For example, the Library recently 
acquired a reproduction (in microfilm 
and Xerox) of a 2-volume catalog of the 
holdings of Chinese periodicals in the 
Shanghai Municipal Library of Newspa- 
pers and Periodicals, entitled Shang-hai- 
shih pao-k‘an tu-shu-kan Chung-wén 
ch‘i-kan mu-lu. 

Volume 1, issued in 1956, contains in- 
formation on more than 1,500 titles pub- 
lished in mainland China between 1949 
and 1956. The second volume, published 
in 1957, contains information on 8,037 
titles published in China between 1881 and 
1949. Both volumes are arranged accord- 
ing to the number of strokes required to 
write the characters in the titles. Since 
simplified forms of characters are used, 
there is a key at the beginning of the first 
volume referring from the conventional to 
the simplified forms. Names of the pub- 
lishers, frequency of publication, holdings 
of the Shanghai Library, and indication of 
cessation are shown in both volumes. 

For information concerning Western- 
language periodicals published in main- 
land China it is useful to consult the vol- 
ume entitled Foreign Language Periodicals 
in 47 College & University Libraries of 
China, compiled by the Department of 
Higher Education of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (Peiping, 1958). Although this 
volume is of less use to Western librarians, 
because it chiefly records publications is- 
sued in the Western World, it is still val- 
uable for bibliographical purposes. For 
example, from what other source could one 
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conclude so convincingly that the latest 
published issue of the Yenching Journal of 
Social Studies was vol. 5 no. 1 (1950)? 
Bibliographical information of this type is 
often extremely difficult to locate ; thus this 
union list should be of considerable aid to 
reference librarians and catalogers who are 
required to deal with Western-language pe- 
riodical publications issued in China during 
the past century. 

In 1956 the late CHENG Chén-to (1897- 
1958), an eminent authority on Chinese 
woodcut illustrations, conceived the idea 
of issuing in installments facsimile repro- 
ductions of representative illustrated works 
under the general title Chung-kuo ku-tai 
pan-hua ts‘ung-k‘an. In 1958 the Chung 
Hwa Book Company in Shanghai took over 
the editing and publishing of this unique 
series, and to date the Library has received 
the following 16 titles: 

T‘ien-kung k‘ai-wu (3 ts‘é,> 1958) by 
Sunc Ying-hsing (chii-jén of 1615), is a 
profusely illustrated work on agricultyral 
and industrial technology, which was first 
printed in 1636. The original edition, 
from which the present reproduction is 
made, is extremely rare today. Several 
reproductions widely circulated are based 
on an edition issued in Japan in 1717; in 
other cases the illustrations are based on the 
well-known encyclopedia, Ku-chin t‘u-shu 
chi-ch‘éng. T‘ien-kung k‘ai-wu is impor- 
tant not only for its scientific value but also 
for its artistic and historical interest. 

T‘ien-chu ling-ch‘ien (1 ts‘é, 1958), a 
book of divination by drawing lots, was 
originally printed early in the 13th cen- 
tury. The facsimile reproduces an edition 
of the Chia-ting (1208-25) period. Each 
page is divided into two parts: the upper 
half contains the illustration and the lower 
half a short poem, together with a text ex- 
plaining the picture. The 86 interesting 


* In this report, the term ts‘é refers to stitched 
volumes issued in the traditional Chinese format. 
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illustrations, pertaining mostly to matters 
of belief and superstition, provide an in- 
sight into the daily life of the people dur- 
ing the Southern Sung dynasty. For ex- 
ample, item no. 34 depicts a well-dressed 
man angling at the bow of a small boat and 
about to land a fish. In the background 
is a deer, signifying high official position. 
The poem and the commentary point to 
the auspiciousness of the lot. 

Li-tai ku-jén hsiang-tsan (3 ts*é, 1958) 
is a collection of portraits of 88 famous 
personages in Chinese history, ranging 
from the mythological Three Emperors to 
scholars and statesmen of the Sung dynasty. 
Each portrait is accompanied by a bio- 
graphical note or comment. This work of 
unknown authorship was originally printed 
in 1475. 

Wu-ching tsung-yao ch‘ien-chi (8 ts‘é, 
1959), by TsENc Kung-liang (998-1078), 
is reproduced from an early 16th century 
edition. This is a compendium of military 
science, completed in 1044 and approved 
by Emperor Jén-tsung, who reigned from 
1023 to 1063. 


diagrams of formations, banners and in- 


The illustrations include 


signia, cannons and guns, ladders, gun- 
boats, rafts, fortifications and embattle- 
observation towers, 
weapons, armor, military vehicles, and 
other equipment. 

Pien-min tu-tsuan (4 ts‘é, 1959), by 
K‘uanc Fan, who was magistrate of Wu- 
hsien (modern Soochow) in 1494, is a 
handbook on farming, sericulture, horti- 


ments, incendiary 


culture, animal husbandry, veterinary sci- 
ence, food preservation, medicine, and 
other related topics. 
duction is made from the 1593 edition. 


The present repro- 


The first volume contains 31 illustrations 
on tilling and weaving, based upon original 
paintings by Lou Shou, who drew 45 il- 
lustrations and presented them to Emperor 
Kao-tsung about the year 1145. At the 
top of each of the drawings in the present 


edition there is a poem of 28 characters, in 
Soochow colloquial, describing the opera- 
tion depicted. In this 15th-century re- 
vision the background of the paintings was 
changed from the Sung to the Ming 
dynasty, and the locations represent 
Soochow. 

Shéng-chi t‘u (2 ts‘é, 1958) is a pictorial 
biography of Confucius, edited by CHANG 
K‘ai (fl. 15th century) and reproduced 
from a 1444 edition. It contains nearly 50 
large woodcut illustrations depicting in 
chronological order highlights of the ca- 
reer of the sage, including many legendary 
events. In the portrayal the artist gave his 
conception of the setting of the period in 
which Confucius lived rather than the ac- 
tual setting. For example, Confucius is de- 
picted in several instances sitting in a chair 
behind a table. This derives entirely from 
the artist’s imagination, since people in the 
time of Confucius sat on the floor and did 
not use chairs. Despite inaccuracies of 
costume and furniture, which represent 
later periods, the illustrations are well exe- 
cuted. Each is preceded by a paragraph 
explaining the illustration. 

Chiu-huang pén-ts‘ao (4 ts‘é, 1959), by 
Cuvu Su (d. 1425), the fifth son of the 
first emperor of the Ming dynasty, contains 
illustrations of more than 400 edible wild 
plants which may be used as food in times 
of famine. Each illustration is accom- 
panied by a description of the plant, the 
recipe for preparing it, and a statement on 
its medicinal value, if any. The reproduc- 
tion is based on a 1525 edition printed in 
Shansi. The Library also has a copy of 
the 1555 edition of this work. 

Ling-yen-ko kung-ch‘én tu (1 ts‘é, 
1960) is a volume of 30 portraits drawn 
by Liu Yiian (fl. 17th century), who was 
a famous painter as well as a calligrapher. 
The 30 persons represented include 24 
statesmen who assisted T‘anc T‘ai-tsung 
and rendered meritorious service in the es- 
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tablishment of the T‘ang dynasty in 618. 
In 634 the emperor ordered the famous 
artist YEN Li-pén (d. 673) to paint the 
portraits of the 24 statesmen to be pre- 
served in the Ling-yen-ko (The pavilion 
which rises to the clouds) in the city of 
Ch‘ang-an. In reconstructing and as- 
sembling the portraits of the T‘ang states- 
men in 1668, Liv included portraits of 
Kuan-yin, the so-called Goddess of Mercy 
or Avalokite$vara, and Kuan Yii (d. 219), 
the God of War. Each portrait is preceded 
by a short biography and followed by a 
eulogy in verse. The woodcuts were exe- 
cuted by a noted artisan, Cuu Kuei, who 
is famed for his many other engravings. 

Pai-yiieh ning-yen (1 ts‘é, 1960) is an 
album comprising 40 scenic illustrations 
drawn by Wane Lung (ff. 18th century), 
based on original sketches of Wu Jung (fl. 
17th century). All of the illustrations bear 
the latter’s seals, however. Each illustra- 
tion is followed by a verse composed and 
copied by a local celebrity. This facsimile 
reproduction is based on an edition of 1714. 

Shou-i kuang-hsiin, also known as Mien- 
hua t‘u (2 ts‘é, 1959), contains 16 illus- 
trations on cotton culture and weaving, 
each of which carries an explanation and, 
in most cases, there is a poem for the 
process depicted. It was prepared in 1765 
under the supervision of Fanc Kuan- 
ch‘éng (1698-1768) by order of Emperor 
Kao-tsung. It was printed, with addi- 
tional materials, in 1808. 

T‘ai-yin ta-ch‘iian chi (3 ts‘é, 1961) is 
an anonymous treatise on the lute. First 
published in the early 16th century, it deals 
with lute manufacture, the technique of 
playing (including fingering) , and the sym- 
bols used for tablature. Illustrations in- 
clude diagrams of the lute, representations 
of the lutes believed to have been used by 
famous ancient personages such as Con- 
fucius, Counc Tzi-ch‘i of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
period, who was famed for his appreciation 
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of music, and others. There are 32 sets of 
illustrations on fingering. The upper right- 
hand quarter of the page shows the actual 
position of the fingers; at the upper left is 
a picture representing metaphorically the 
nature of the movement. The lower half of 
each page contains a descriptive note. The 
names of these hand and finger positions 
are highly imaginative: the wild goose pick- 
ing up a reed in its bill; pulling the cord to 
ring the bells; the waterfall in a quiet 
ravine; the wind chasing the fleeting 
clouds; harmony between the male and 
female phoenixes; the fish wagging its tail; 
and the divine turtle emerging from the 
water. 

Yiian-Ming hsi-ch‘ti yeh-tzi (1 ts‘é, 
1960) contains reproductions of 26 exqui- 
site illustrations of Yiian and Ming dramas. 
During these periods woodcuts were 
mounted on cardboard or reproduced on 
ivory or bone to be used in wine-drinking 
games. The participants in a party or feast 
would draw lots; if the scene depicted could 
remotely apply to one of them, it would be 
his turn to take a drink. The upper part 
of the page comprises the text describing 
the scene; the lower part contains the 
illustration. 

Lieh-hsien ch‘tian-chuan (3 ts‘é, 1961) 
is an illustrated Taoist compendium con- 
taining biographical sketches of 581 indi- 
viduals who were supposed to have attained 
immortality. Its authorship is ascribed to 
Wanc Shih-chén (1526-90), but possibly 
it was compiled by Wane Yiin-p‘éng (fl. 
16th century), a famous printer in Anhwei 
who specialized in illustrated texts. The 
woodcuts were executed by famous crafts- 
men of the time. The original edition was 
printed in 1600. 

Han-han-chai chiu p‘ai (1 ts‘é, 1961), 
originally printed in the early 17th century, 
contains 48 woodcuts depicting episodes 
in the lives of famous persons in Chinese 
history who were known for their drinking 
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escapades. Each woodcut is accompanied 
by a passage describing the scene. The 
topers include the famous poets Lr Po 
(7052-62) and Tu Fu (712-70). Like 
the Yiian-Ming hsi-ch‘ti yeh-tzu described 
above, these woodcuts were used for wine- 
drinking games. For instance, the piece 
captioned “Eight Cash” bears a picture of 
Cuénc Chi‘iian, a connoisseur of fine 
liquor, who lived in the period of the 
Three Kingdoms (220-65). He is seated 
at a table laden with a wine pot and a cup. 
Standing behind him is an attendant; fac- 
ing him are two friends, also standing. 
The paragraph at the upper right of the 
picture reads: “Cuno Ch‘iian was fond 
of drinking. Before his death he said to 
his friends, ‘I desire to be buried close to a 
kiln. One hundred years later my remains 
will turn into clay, which should be made 
into a wine pot. This will be to my heart’s 
content.’” After this passage is a notation 
reading: “One who is near a [wine] pot 
should drink a cup [of wine].” 

Li-sao t‘su (3 ts‘é, 1961) contains 64 
drawings by Hstao Yiin-ts‘ung (1596- 
1673), illustrating the Elegies of Ch‘u, of 
which the Li-sao, by Cu‘t Yiian (340-278 
B.C.), is the most famous. There is only 
one illustration for Li-sao, but there are 
nine for Chiu-ko and 54 for T‘ienwén. 
Each illustration is followed by text and 
annotation. This reproduction is made 
from a 1645 edition, of which the Library 
of Congress also has a copy. 

Wu-shuang p‘u (1 ts‘é, 1961) contains 
drawings by Cun Shih (fl. 1690) of 40 
famous men and women from the Han to 
the Sung dynasty. Each drawing is ac- 
companied by a biographical sketch and 
a poem, both composed by the artist. 

A useful collection of 77 biographical 
sketches of persons who participated in the 
reform movement of 1898 has been com- 
piled by T‘anc Chih-chiin. This 2-volume 
work, entitled Wu-hsii pien-fa jén-wu 
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chuan-kao (Peiping, 1961), includes ac- 
counts of leading advocates of the modern- 
ization of China, such as K‘anc Yu-wei 
(1858-1927), Lianc Chii-ch‘ao (1873- 
1929), and T‘an Ssu-t‘ung (1865-98), as 
well as its nemeses, such as the Empress 
Dowager (1836-1908), Jung-lu (1834- 
1903), and Yeu Té-hui (1864-1927). It 
includes also Ird Hirobumi (1841-1909), 
a celebrated Japanese statesman, and three 
Westerners: Timothy Richard (1845- 
1919), Young John Allen (1836-1907), 
and Gilbert Reid (1857-1927). These 
men all contributed to the attempted re- 
juvenation of the tottering empire at the 
end of the 19th century. In contrast to the 
trend in mainland China this book is writ- 
ten in the literary style. Amply docu- 
mented, it makes good use of source ma- 
terial. The appendixes contain a number 
of useful lists, including a roster of 603 peti- 
tioners for reform, all of whom were holders 
of the chii-jén degree, with the dates of 
their degrees, as well as registers of officers 
of various reform societies, newspaper edi- 
tors of the period 1895-97, and important 
contributors to certain papers. 

A facsimile reproduction of a Sung edi- 
tion of Shih-i-chia chu Sun-tzu, a work on 
the art of war by Sun Wu (6th century, 
B.C.)—-with commentaries by 11 writers 
ranging from Ts‘ao Ts‘ao of the period of 
Three Kingdoms to Cuanc Yii of the Sung 
dynasty, was issued in 1961 by the Chung 
Hwa Book Company in Shanghai. Fac- 
similes hitherto available are based on 
Ming editions; the reproduction of an 
earlier edition is of particular interest to 
students of Sun-tzui. The original is in the 
Shanghai Library and bears the seals of 
Emperor Kao-tsung, who ruled under the 
title of Ch‘ien-lung (1736-96). This Sun- 
tzu in its reproduced form consists of three 
ts‘é, with a long introduction by Kuo Hua- 
jo, a contemporary authority on the work. 
A fourth ts‘é contains the Sun-tzti chin-t, 
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also by Kuo. It is an attempt to convert 
the classical Sun-tzi text into modern 
vernacular. 

During the past year the Library received 
a number of interesting publications from 
several Institutes of the Academia Sinica, 
the foremost research institution of Free 
China. The following four titles were pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Institute 
of History and Philology. 

Yen-shih chia-hsiin hui-chu (4 ts‘é, 
1960) is a new commentary by Cuou Fa- 
kao, a member of the Institute, on the Yen- 
shih chia-hsiin, a well-known classic on 
family ethics. There are many previous 
commentaries on the Yen-shih chia-hsiin 
(Family Maxims of the Yen Clan), which 
was written by YEN Chih-t‘ui (531-91) ; 
the most commonly used commentary is 
that by Cuao Hsi-ming (fl. 18th century), 
which was later supplemented by his con- 
temporary Lu Wén-ch‘ao (1717-96). In 
the present edition Cuou Fa-kao used the 
Cuao and Lu commentaries as the basis 
for his own. In the notes the three sources 
are distinguished. The first two ts‘é con- 
tain the text and the commentaries; the 
last two contain the appendixes, which in- 
clude biographical notes on YEN Chih- 
tu‘i, studies, and detailed indexes to the 
work. 

Ch‘ung-k‘an Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi (2 
ts‘é, 1960) is a new edition of Lo-yang 
ch‘ieh-lan chi collated by Hst' Kao-juan, 
This work, 


written in 547 by Yano Hsiian-chih (d. 


a member of the Institute. 


555?), describes Lo-yang, the metropolis 
of the Northern Wei dynasty, as well as its 
The last chiian 


is of special interest because it contains a 


Buddhist establishments. 


narrative of the mission of a Buddhist 
priest to Central Asia in search of Buddhist 
canonical works; countries such as India, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan are briefly de- 
scribed. The first ts‘é contains the text; 


the second contains Hsw’s notes, an index 
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of proper names and Buddhist terms, and 
two essays on the work. 

On the mainland, too, many new edi- 
tions of the Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi, testi- 
fying to the widespread interest in this old 
work, have been published. The more 
important editions published in recent 
years are these three: 

Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi ho-chiao pén col- 
lated by CuHanc Tsung-hsiang (1 ts‘é; 
Shanghai, 1955, reproduced from a manu- 
script of Cane dated 1930). 

Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi chiao-chu col- 
lated by Fan Hsiang-yung (1 ts‘é; Peiping, 
1958). 

Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi chiao shih col- 
lated by Cou Tsu-mo (1 ts‘é; Peiping, 
1958). This work includes maps and 
illustrations. 

Liu-tzti chi-chéng (2 ts‘é, 1961) contains 
annotations by WaNc Shu-min on a work 
of philosophy and ethics entitled Liu-tzi. 
The authorship of Liu-tzi has been a mat- 
ter of conjecture, and various names have 
been suggested; bibliographers agree only 
that it was written by a man whose sur- 
name was Liv. After intensive research, 
the present annotator is inclined to accept 
the theory that it was written by Lru Chou 
(6th century). In editing this work WANG 
Shu-min has also incorporated annotations 
of other writers, indicating the sources. 

Chung-kuo ti-fang hsing-chéng chih-tu- 
shih, by YEN Kéng-wang, also a member 
of the Institute, is a history of regional and 
local administration in China between the 
3d century B.C. and the 10th century A.D. 
When completed, it will be in three parts 
covering three periods of history: Ch‘in 
and Han; Wei, Chin, and the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties; Sui, T‘ang, and the 
Five Dynasties. 

Part one, entitled Ch‘in-Han ti-fang 
hsing-chéng chih-tu (2 vols., 1961), has 
been received. It is a well-documented 
work which is also provided with charts 
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and tables. A synopsis and an organiza- 
tional chart at the end of the second vol- 
ume provide a glimpse into the adminis- 
trative structure employed during the 
Ch‘in and Han periods. 

Three recent publications of the Acad- 
emia Sinica’s Institute of Modern History 
are listed immediately below. 

Ch‘ing-mo min-ch‘u yang-hsiieh hsiieh- 
shéng t‘t-ming-lu ch‘u-chi, a compilation 
by Fane Chao-ying (formerly a member of 
the Library of Congress staff and now As- 
sociate Librarian of the Oriental Collec- 
tion of the Australian National University 
in Canberra), contains four lists of stu- 
dents in the first decades of the 20th cen- 
tury: (1) returned students from Japan, 
1903; (2) students of the Ching-shih ta- 
hsiieh-t‘ang (Metropolitan University, the 
predecessor of the later Peking University) , 
1906; (3) graduates of the normal school 
of the Ching-shih ta-hsiieh-t‘ang, 1907; 
and (4) students of the Tsing Hua School 
(predecessor of the Tsing Hua University) , 
including 245 students who were sent to 
the United States for advanced training, 
1917. About 2,100 students are listed, with 
their native places and, in some cases, their 
ages and courses of specialization. In his 
preface, the late Dr. Hu Shih states that 
he regarded these lists as important refer- 
ence tools to be preserved for posterity. 

Wai-Méng chéng chiao chih-tu k‘ao, by 
Li Yii-shu, is a collection of four essays, the 
first three of which deal with administra- 
tion and administrative officers in Outer 
Mongolia during the Ch‘ing dynasty. The 
fourth is concerned with Lamaism in 
Outer Mongolia. 

Chung-kuo tsao-cht lun-ch‘iian ching- 
ying by LU Shih-ch‘iang contains four es- 
says dealing with the introduction and 
administration of steamships in China from 
1840 to 1869. The need for better marine 
transportation, initial planning, and early 
setbacks are discussed in the first three 


chapters. The last chapter deals with the 
establishment of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company in 1870-73. 
A useful chronology of important events 
relating to steamships generally and the 
introduction of them into China in par- 
ticular is appended. This chronology 
covers the years from 1802 to 1873. 

In 1962 the Wén-hsing shu-tien, a com- 
mercial firm in Taiwan, launched an am- 
bitious program of reissuing—by facsimile 
or, in some cases, reprinting from type— 
source materials on modern Chinese his- 
tory. Edited by Wu Hsiang-hsiang, the 
collection is under the general title Chung- 
kuo hsien-tat shih-liao ts‘ung-shu and ap- 
pears to represent the beginning of a long- 
range undertaking, which will issue many 
works. The policy of the editor is not to 
duplicate what is already available. 

The first series consists of 30 titles in 38 
volumes. These titles are grouped under 
Establishment of the Re- 
public, War against the Japanese, Aggres- 
sion by Soviet Russia, Biographical mate- 


six headings: 


rials, Culture and education, Society and 
economics. The number of titles in each 
series varies from one each under the fifth 
and sixth headings to 16 under the first. 
A short introduction, usually written by 
the editor, precedes each title. So far the 
Library has received 21 of the 30 titles in 
the first series. 

From the Mongolian and Tibetan Af- 
fairs Commission in Taiwan the Library 
has received 5 of the 10 titles in the first 
series of Chinese Frontier Studies published 
by the Commission in 1961. Pien-chiang 
tsung-chiao, by Hu Nai-an, deals with 
various religions in the border areas, such 
as Hinayana Buddhism, Lamaism, Islam, 
Shamanism, and Christianity. Sorcery also 
is discussed. Pien-chiang ching-chi, by 
Cuanc Hsia-min, discusses economic re- 
sources in the frontier areas. It analyzes 


what the Chinese Communists have at- 
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tempted during the last 10 years of their 
occupation and it gives a blueprint of what 
should be done in the frontier regions in 
the event that the national Government 
regains control of the areas. Pien-chiang 
chiao-yii, by Cha-ch‘i-ssi-ch‘in, takes up 
education in Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet, 
and the areas in southwest China inhabited 
by various minority groups. Pien-chiang 
yii kuo-fang, by Kao Ch‘ang-chu, is de- 
voted to a discussion of the various aspects 
of national defense in the frontier areas. 
Pien-chiang hsii-mu, by Wu Chan-k‘un, 
deals with cattle raising and related mat- 
ters in Mongolia, Tibet, Sikang, Chinghai, 
and Sinkiang. Pien-chiang ti-li, by 
Cu1anc Chiin-chang, covers the geography 
of the frontiers in Manchuria in the north- 
east, Mongolia, and Sinkiang in the north- 
west, and Tibet, Sikang, Yunnan, and 
Kwangsi in the southwest. 

On its 50th anniversary the Chinese In- 
stitute of Engineers, founded in 1911, is- 
sued in Taiwan a massive commemorative 
work under the title Chin pan-shih-chi lai 
kung-ch‘éng fa-chan kai-k-‘uang. The 
first of two volumes, containing articles on 
the various branches of engineering con- 
tributed by authorities in their respective 
fields, has just been received. Fifteen 
main topics ranging from civil to atomic 
and space engineering will eventually be 
covered. The compilation provides a 
handy summary of the history and present 
status of engineering in China, and more 
particularly in Taiwan. It begins with an 
article entitled “Fifty Years of the Chinese 
Institute of Engineers,” by Linc Hung- 
hsiin, a past president of the Institute. 

A compilation of articles on engineering 
progress in Taiwan during the past 15 
years, also issued by the Chinese Institute 
of Engineering in 1961 and entitled Shih- 
wu-nien lai T‘ai-wan ko-chung kung- 
ch‘éng shih-yeh chin-pu  shih-k‘uang, 
should be mentioned here. This work con- 
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tains 28 articles contributed by engineers 
in various fields from public works to in- 
dustrial engineering. Each article is fol- 
lowed by a summary in English. 

An authoritative work on all facets of 
Peking opera, Kuo-chii i-shu hui-k‘ao by 
Cut Ju-shan (1877-1962), was published 
in Taiwan shortly before the author’s 
death. Cx‘t, one of the foremost experts 
on this kind of opera, wrote voluminously 
on it during his long career. Emphasizing 
the artistic aspects of Chinese opera, this 
work deals with its history and develop- 
ment, elaborating on such aspects as en- 
trances and exits, movements on the stage, 
singing, costumes, facial makeup, and 
beards and whiskers; and on theatrical 
paraphernalia, such as weapons, banners, 
umbrellas, and whips, besides roles for ac- 
tors and actresses, music and musical in- 
struments, and the stage itself. 

From the Directorate General of Posts 
of the Ministry of Communications in Tai- 
wan the Library has received a copy .of 
Yu-chéng chih Lo-ma p‘in-yin (1961), 
which bears the English title Postal Ro- 
manization. The postal system of romani- 
zation is one of the oldest in China; its first 
alphabetic index was published as early as 
1904. There are, of course, other widely- 
used systems, notably the Wade-Giles sys- 
tem, the Inland Mission system, and the 
National Language Romanization system. 
Because of the resulting confusion, and be- 
cause the postal romanization is still widely 
used for certain purposes, this list was is- 
sued. Since the postal system takes local 
dialects into consideration, certain variant 
readings appear; thus the character for 
“north” is romanized in two forms, pei 
and po; the character for “six” is roman- 
ized liu and lu. The compilation is divided 
into three sections: tables showing the na- 
tional phonetic and postal romanizations; 
characters arranged alphabetically by pro- 
nunciation; and characters arranged under 
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the radical system, with the romanization 
indicated. There are appendixes consist- 
ing of documents and extracts relating to 
the postal romanization, and there is a long 
introduction by P. W. Sieh (Hsien P‘in- 
wén), Secretary General of the Directorate 
General of Posts, in both Chinese and 
English. 

General Huanc Chieh, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Taiwan Garrison Command, 
has recently presented to the Library two 
interesting items, both of which are auto- 
graphed. The first, handsomely printed 
and bound, is entitled Chin-tai ming-lien 
i-pai-chung. Privately printed in Taiwan 
in 1962, this is a collection of 100 pairs of 
rhymed antithetical couplets, composed 
mostly of 14 characters each, selected and 
reproduced in reduced size from General 
Huaneo’s collection of original calligraphy. 
It represents the handwriting of 91 promi- 
nent persons—scholars, government offi- 
cials, and others who were known for their 
calligraphic skill. Some of the more fa- 
miliar names are Cuu I-tsun (1629-1709), 
Hunc Liang-chi (1746-1809) , Sun Hsing- 
yen (1753-1818), Lianc Shih-chéng 
(1697-1763), WéENc T‘ung-ho (1830- 
1904), TsENc Kuo-fan (1811-1872), Tso 
Tsung-t‘ang (1812-1885), Cuinc Hsiao- 
hsii (1859-1938), Lr Yiian-hung (1864— 
1928) , Hst Shih-ch‘ang (1859-1939) , and 
Tan Yen-k‘ai (1876-1930). For each 
calligrapher a biographical note is given. 

The second work, entitled Hai-wai chi- 
ch‘ing and published in 1958, is a book of 
reminiscences by General Huang himself 
of the years between 1949 and 1953. It 
covers his part in the fighting against the 
Chinese Communists, his retreat to South 
Vietnam, and his subsequent detention— 
together with more than 30,000 troops un- 
der his command—for 34 years. Huane, 
a scholar as well as a calligrapher in his 
own right, writes with facility and force- 
fullness. 


The most comprehensive work on the 
T‘ai-p‘ing regime published thus far is the 
T<ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo ch‘iian-shih, by CHEN 
Yu-wén (JEN Yu-wén), Honorary Re- 
search Fellow of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Hong Kong. 
The author, who has devoted more than 
40 years to research and writing on this 
segment of Chinese history, is one of the 
foremost authorities on the Tai-p‘ing 
t‘ien-kuo. 

This 3-volume work, consisting of 2,300 
pages and 86 maps and illustrations, was 
published in 1962 by the author in a lim- 
ited edition of 1,000 copies. Starting with 
the early life of Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, the 
instigator of the insurrection, it traces the 
rise and fall of the T‘ai-p‘ing regime. The 
military campaigns are carefully chronicled 
and described, and the work is supplied 
with copious footnotes and excerpts from 
original texts. Though it would be pre- 
mature to describe this or any other cur- 
rently available work on this period as de- 
finitive, these volumes throw much light 
on this popular uprising in the middle of 
the 19th century, and make a major con- 
tribution to the progress of T“ai-p‘ing 
studies. 

Kwan Tak Hing (Kuan Té-hsing), 
proprietor of the K. T. H. Medicine Store 
in Hong Kong, has presented to the Li- 
brary a set of the 1961 photo-offset reprint 
of an 1838 edition of the Kuan-shéng-ti 
chiin shéng-chi t‘u-chih by Lu Chan of the 
17th century. This is a profusely illus- 
trated collection of biographical sketches, 
anecdotes, memorabilia, elegies, and mis- 
cellaneous materials pertaining to Kuan 
Yii (d. 219), a military leader who figured 
prominently in the period of the Three 
Kingdoms (220-65). Kuan, known for 
his integrity and his fidelity, was deified in 
1594 as the God of War. A lineal 
descendant and an ardent admirer of the 
hero, the donor arranged in 1961 to issue 
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a facsimile edition of 2,000 sets of the 1838 
edition, which, in turn, is based on an 
earlier edition. 

Since the appearance of the first edition 
in 1693, many later editions have been is- 
sued. The Library has those of 1729, 1801, 
and 1927. In the new edition Kuan Té- 
hsing has added, in the fourth volume, con- 
siderable material pertaining to Kuan Yi, 
such as reproductions of a number of por- 
traits, rubbings from stone inscriptions, ex- 
tracts from important sources, eulogies, 
and a long essay by a contemporary writer. 

A publication entitled Shih Chih-chth 
hsien-shéng tsao-nien hui-i-lu issued in 1961 
contains reminiscences of the early years of 
SutH Chao-chi (1877-1958), as told to 
his friend Anming Fu. Suu was better 
known as Sao-ke Alfred Szz, whose public 
career spanned a half-century and covered 
many fields; he is known best as a diplomat, 
however. He was Chinese Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to England in 1914-21 and 
1929_32, as well as Chinese Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States in 1921-29 
and again in 1933-35. In 1935 the Chinese 
Legation in Washington, D.C., was raised 
to the status of an Embassy, and Dr. Sze 
was appointed the first Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

This brief but fascinating autobiograph- 
ical sketch throws many sidelights on early 
Christian education in China, on college 
life in the United States at the turn of the 
century, on the early period of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway and the Customs ad- 
ministration, on the likin system, and on the 
last years of the monarchy and the early 
days of the republic. There is an introduc- 
tion by the late Dr. Hu Shih (1891-1962), 
who was one of Dr. Sze’s closest associates. 
An English translation of the reminiscences 
made by Amy C. Wu and published in 
1962 in Washington, D.C., contains a pref- 
ace by Stanley K. Hornbeck, for many 
years a member of the staff of the Depart- 
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ment of State and another of Dr. Szr’s 
closest friends. 


Korea* 


During the past year publishing activi- 
ties in Korea continued at a high level, 
particularly with regard to reference works 
and bibliographical tools. The Library 
was able to procure a considerable num- 
ber of useful works published both in North 
Korea and in countries other than Korea. 
The Library continued its standing ar- 
rangements for acquiring publications from 
the Republic of Korea by purchase and 
exchange, and it issued for the first time 
(to a dealer in Hong Kong) a blanket 
order for North Korean publications. 

Long-awaited bibliographical informa- 
tion on Korean government publications 
was partially supplied by Chongbu kan- 
haengmul mongnok (List of Government 
Publications) issued in 1961 by the Office 
of Public Information. This lists publica- 
tions of the Republic of Korea issued be- 
tween August 15, 1948, and August 31, 
1961. 

Entries are arranged chronologically un- 
der ministries; information includes title, 
subject indication, frequency, number of 
issues published, size, method of distribu- 
tion, and availability of back numbers. 
There are 669 items, comprising 588 cen- 
tral and 81 local government publications. 
Of the former, 174 are regular periodicals, 
and the remainder are irregular publica- 
tions. Ministry of Commerce publications 
are the most numerous. 

Another source of information for of- 
ficial publications, including those of 
Korean local administrations, is Chéngbu 
mit Sdul T‘iukpydlsi kakto opchok 
(Monthly Administrative Report of the 
Central Government, Seoul Municipality, 
and the Provinces), published by the Min- 


*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in 
this section were issued in Seoul. 
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istry of Public Information. The first is- 
sue received by the Library, recording 
activities of December 1961, was published 
in January 1962. Publications of govern- 
ment agencies are listed under the respec- 
tive agencies. 

Three outstanding bibliographical guides 
were also received during the past year. 
Bibliography of Korean Studies: A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to Korean Publications on 
Korean Studies Appearing from 1945 to 
1958, published in 1961 by the Asiatic Re- 
search Center at the Korea University, 
lists books and articles arranged under six 
subjects: political science, economics, law, 
Korean language and literature, Korean 
history and ethnology, and philosophy and 
pedagogy. ‘The entries, with annotations 
in English, are arranged in alphabetical or- 
der by title. There are 282 entries for 
books and 581 entries for articles, selected 
from 63 periodical publications. Also 
provided are indexes to titles and authors. 

Another guide is Sanop kydngje munhon 
mongnok, 1945-1960 (Bibliography of 
Business and Economics, 1945-1960), 
prepared and published in 1961 by the 
Industrial Research Center at the Yonsei 
University. In this bibliography books, 
pamphlets, and articles on business admin- 
istration and management are arranged by 
title, followed by author, publisher, and 
date of publication. Also included are 
lists of yearbooks and journals on eco- 
nomics. 

The latest of these guides to be received 
is a work on public administration, 
Han’guk haengjong saegin (Korean Ad- 
ministrative Index), compiled by AN 
Hae-gyun and published in 1960 as no. 6 
in the Research Series by the School of 
Public Administration of Seoul National 
University. It indexes works on govern- 
ment, administration, and government 
management which appeared in various 
Korean periodicals between April 1958 and 


September 1961. ‘The entries are ar- 
ranged by author, title, and subject. 

The Library has also received a useful 
bibliography of works on Korea in the Jap- 
anese language that were published be- 
tween August 15, 1945, and August 15, 
1960. Entitled Chésen ni kansuru Ni- 
hongo-han tosho mokuroku (List of Pub- 
lications on Korea in Japanese) it was 
published jointly at Osaka in 1960 by the 
Nitch6 Kydkai Osakafu Rengdkai and the 
Nitch6é Béeki Bunka Senta, as a “Hibaihin” 
(i.e., a work not for sale but for limited dis- 
tribution) in a mimeographed folio form. 
There are 470 items dealing with both 
South and North Korean affairs, arranged 
by date of publication and followed by sub- 
ject indication, title, author, publisher, size, 
pagination, and price. Also listed are 26 
periodicals published in Japan dealing with 
news and affairs of Korea. 

Although this bibliography fails to in- 
clude certain important publications, it 
represents a fairly complete coverage of the 
period. It is regrettable that periodical 
articles on Korea in Japanese, which, ac- 
cording to publishers’ estimates numbered 
about 2,000 during the 15-year period, 
could not be included in the bibliography. 
The publishers expressed their intention, 
however, of issuing such a compilation in 
the future. Nevertheless, this bibliography, 
the first of its kind ever to appear, will 
surely serve a useful purpose. 

For periodical articles on Korea in 
Japanese, two sources are available. One 
is “Chédsen kankei shigaku mokuroku” 
(List of Works on Korean History) that 
appeared in a special issue (July 1953) of 
Rekishigaku kenkyii, published by the 
Iwanami Shoten in Tokyo. It contains 
references to periodical articles which were 
published in various Japanese historical 
journals between 1927 and 1953. The 
other is “Han’guksa yon’gu munhon mong- 
nok—Chénhu Ilbon hakkye” (Lists of 
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Works on Korean History, Written by 
Japanese Authors since the Second World 
War) that appeared in Sahak yon’gu, nos. 
3 and 4, April and July 1959. This con- 
tains references to articles on Korean his- 
tory by Japanese authors, which were is- 


sued in Japanese journals from 1945 
through 1958. 

Another important bibliographical item 
received during the past year is Kukka 
Chaegon Ch‘oego Hoeti Tosdgwan 
changs6 mongnok (Classified Catalogue of 
Books in the National Assembly Library of 
Korea), published in 1962 by the Library 
of the Supreme Council for National Re- 
construction (the name of the National As- 
sembly Library after the military coup of 
1961). This is a checklist of the complete 
holdings of the library, which, as of Oc- 
tober 15, 1961, included 37,418 mono- 
graphic and 228 periodical titles. Works 
in Far Eastern and Western languages are 
listed separately under author entries and 
are classified according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. The majority of en- 
tries are for works in English and Japanese, 
though some of the titles are in Korean. 
The work also contains indexes of authors 
and titles and a list of periodical titles 
currently received. 

Probably the most valuable single Ko- 
rean acquisition of the Library in the past 
year comprised volumes 1-11 of Sing- 
jéngwon ilgi (The Diary of the Royal Sec- 
retariat), a gigantic project of the Kukka 
P‘ydénch‘an Wiwonhoe (Committee for the 
Compilation of the National History) of 
the Ministry of Education. Following the 
publication, beginning in 1955, of facsimile 
editions of other valuable Korean historical 
source materials, such as Chosén Wangjo 
sillok (48 vols.),* and Pibydnsa tiungnok 
(28 vols.) ,5 the Committee undertook in 
1961 to publish Siingjéngwén ilgi, possibly 


*OJCA, XIV (February 1957), 64-65. 
®QOJCA, XVIII (February 1961), 68-69. 
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the most extensive and detailed reference 
source on Yi dynasty history. 

This diary had been a confidential rec- 
ord of the Royal Secretariat, the Sung- 
jOngwon, which functioned for about 510 
years prior to the annexation of Korea by 
Japan. Along with IJlséngnok (Court 
Diary) it constituted the major material 
used in the compilation of the official rec- 
ord of the Yi dynasty, the Sillok mentioned 
above. The basic manuscript, which con- 
sists of 3,047 Korean-style stitched vol- 
umes (certain related diaries raise the total 
to 3,245 volumes), covers a period of 288 
years (1623-1910). These records are 
kept in the Central Library of the Seoul 
National University, but they are lent to 
the Committee as the work proceeds. 

The work is now being transcribed into 
more legible form for publication by the 
Committee. To date, 11 large Western- 
style volumes have been issued. Each of 
these embraces the contents of approxi- 
mately 20 Korean-style volumes of the 
original. The Committee now estimates 
that the completed publication will com- 
prise between 160 and 180 Western-style 
volumes; the original estimate stated in the 
preface was 130 volumes. It estimates also 
that, if work proceeds at the current rate, 
the transcription and publication will re- 
quire approximately 20 years. 

During the Korean War all of the orig- 
inal 3,245 volumes were taken to Pusan 
and all were returned safely to Seoul, But 
only one copy of the manuscript exists; 
there is always the unhappy possibility that 
it may be lost or destroyed by fire or other 
hazards during the 20 years of work on the 
publication. Microfilming the manuscript 
in its entirety as insurance against such a 
possibility has been suggested; unfortu- 
nately arrangements for such filming have 
not yet been worked out. 

The first volume of one of the most in- 
formative unofficial descriptions of the 
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Japanese colonial administration of Korea 
was received during the past year. The 


series, entitled Chdsen kindai shiryé: 
Chosen Sédtoku-fu kanket jiyd bunsho 
sensha (Source Materials on the Recent 
History of Korea: Selections from Impor- 
tant Documents of the Government-Gen- 
eral of Korea), began publication in 1961 
in a limited edition by the Chdsen Shiryd 
Hensankai of the Yah6o Kydkai, an orga- 
nization established in Tokyo for the pur- 
pose of collecting works on Korea. 

Numbers | and 2, entitled, respectively, 
Taihetydsen ka no Chosen oyobi Taiwan 
(Korea and Formosa During the Pacific 
War Period) and Tatheiydsen ka no shi- 
matsuki Chosen oyobi Taiwan (Korea and 
Formosa During the Final Stages of the 
Pacific War) , compiled by Konpo Kin’ ichi, 
are comparative studies of the merits and 
shortcomings of the Japanese colonial ad- 
ministrations in Korea and Formosa, with 
emphasis on the period of 1939-44. 
Sources used for these works are mostly 
documents in the custody of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs which were formerly clas- 
sified as “gokuhi” or “top secret.” Lists of 
works on Korea in the collection of the 
Yuho Kyokai are also included as ap- 
pendices to both volumes. 

Number 3, entitled Zaiseit kin’yii setsaku 
kara mita Chosen téchi to sono shiikyoku 
(The Administration of Korea and _ its 
Termination, Viewed from the Standpoint 
of Financial and Monetary Policies), is a 
memoir of Mizupa Naomasa, who is still 
living. Muzupa was responsible for Korean 
financial administration from 1927 until his 
departure from Korea in November 1945. 
This work, under nine headings, describes 
the merits and shortcomings of the Japanese 
fiscal administration in the form of ques- 
tions and answers between Mizupa and 
Tsucuiya Takao, one of the foremost con- 
temporary Japanese professors of eco- 
nomics. The last chapter relates M1zupa’s 
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experiences with the United States occupa- 
tion authorities in Korea in connection 
with financial matters. 

Another important source on contempo- 
rary Korean political history received in the 
past year entitled Han’guk hyéngmyéng 
chaep‘ansa (Records of Revolutionary 
Trials in Korea) , published in 1962 in two 
volumes, by the Han’guk Hydngmyong 
Chaep‘an P‘yonch‘an Wiwonhoe. 

This work, each volume of which con- 
tains over 1,000 pages exclusive of the 
numerous illustrations and photographs, is 
an official version of the revolutions of 1960 
and 1961 which overthrew the govern- 
ments of Syngman RueE and John M. 
CHANG, respectively. Although it em- 
phasizes the military coup of 1961, it also 
furnishes a record of political activities in 
Korea since 1945. The trial records of 
individuals convicted during the admin- 
istrations of both RHEE and Cuanc por- 
tray a chaotic situation during the years 
1948-60. Volume one deals with political 
conditions in Korea from 1945 to the end 
of 1961 and includes trial records of former 
government officials. Volume two covers 
the organization and functions of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, a special court set up 
to aid the policies of the military govern- 
ment. 

Also received was a revealing descriptive 
account of late 18th-century China as seen 
through the eyes of a Korean. Entitled 
Yorha ilgi (Jehol Diary), it was written 
by one of the most renowned personages of 
the late Yi dynasty, Pak Chi-w6n (1737- 
1805), who is often known by his courtesy 
name Yonam. It was reproduced from a 
manuscript in the collections of the Na- 
tional Central Library in Taipei and was 
issued in 1955 by the Chung-hua ts’ung- 
shu wei-yiian-hui of Taipei in six volumes 
in its series Chung-hua ts‘ung-shu (Col- 
lection of Works on China). The diary 
was included in Paxk’s collected writings, 
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which were first published in 1901 under 
the title Yonamjip. Prior to this issuance, 
its dissemination was prohibited; it was 
classified as “heresy” because of its critical 
treatment of certain subjects and the un- 
orthodox style of its composition. It con- 
tains vivid and candid accounts of Chinese 
history, culture, men of letters, and the 
customs of the court and commoners as 
observed by the author during his three 
months’ journey to Jehol through Shén- 
yang (Mukden) and Peking in 1780. Pax 
went to China at the invitation of his 
cousin, Pak Mydng-won, the son-in-law of 
King Chidngjo (1777-1800), who was sent 
as a special envoy to the Ch‘ing court on 
the occasion of Emperor Kao-tséng’s 70th 
birthday. 

An addition to the materials for the 
study of Far Eastern medical traditions is 
the new edition of Tongui pogom (Treas- 
ury of Oriental Medicine), compiled by 
H6 Chun (ff. 1613). The compiler de- 
voted the years 1596-1610 to assembling, 
chiefly from some 500 treatises on tradi- 
tional medicine, the contents of this work, 
which has been widely used as a medical 
handbook in the Far East for almost 350 
years. The 25 chapters comprising the 
work have recently been published in two 
volumes by the Jén-min ch‘u-pan-shé (Peo- 
ple’s Publishing House) in Peiping. Dur- 
ing the past year the Library also received 
a translation of the first four chapters into 
modern Korean that was issued in P‘yéng- 
yang in 1961. According to a Japanese 
newspaper, translations into German and 
English have also been completed, but 
neither has yet been received. 

A work of considerable philological 
value is now available in a reproduction 
made from the only known copy, which is 
in the W. G. Aston collection in London. 
Entitled Ssangch‘on kibong (Strange En- 
counter) and concerned with the meeting 
of a young boy and a girl, it is written in 
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the classical Korean language of the 17th 
century. The reproduction was issued by 
the Publishing House of Eastern Literature 
in Moscow as no. 15 (1962) of a mono- 
graphic series of classics of various ethnic 
groups in the Orient. 

Also received were various dictionaries 


of the Korean language. Among them 
Kosa s6ng6 sajon (Dictionary of Ancient 
Phrases), published in 1961, and Soktam 
sajon (Dictionary of Korean Proverbs), 
compiled by Y1 Ki-mun and published in 
1962, are worthy of special mention. The 
former contains over 40,000 compound 
terms of two or more characters, which are 
found in either classical or historical litera- 
ture. They are arranged by the Korean 
syllabary, with an appendix to the char- 
acters arranged by radicals. The latter is a 
collection of more than 2,000 proverbs and 
is also arranged according to the Korean 
syllabary. Although there are a number 
of compilations of Korean proverbs, this 
one surpasses them all in extent and 
variety. 

A valuable source for the study of Ko- 
rean history and civilization is to be found 
in the 21 reels of microfilm that reproduce 
the files of 10 English-language periodicals 
on Korea published during the years 1890- 
1940. Of these 10 journals, 4 were not 
previously held by the Library of Con- 
gress. Although the Library possesses 
original files of the other 6 titles, in most 
cases the periodicals, especially those pub- 
lished in the earlier years, are in an ad- 
vanced state of deterioration. 

The originals reproduced on this film 
are in the library of the Yonsei University 
in Seoul, where the filming was super- 
vised by J. McRee Elrod, who was at the 
time teaching in the University’s library 
school. As a guide to these films, Mr. 
Elrod compiled “An Index to English- 
language Periodical Literature Published 
in Korea, 1890-1940,” which has been is- 
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sued in photostat form. This index effec- 
tively supplements the bibliographies by 
Horace H. Underwood and E. C. Gom- 
pertz, which appeared in the Transactions 
of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vols. 20 and 24 (1931 and 1935) ; 
and the filming makes it possible for 
libraries that are now developing their col- 
lections on Eastern Asia to acquire files of 
basic journals which have long been out of 
print. 

This report concludes with the mention 
of two outstanding publications in English 
on Korea. One of these is an entirely new 
work; the other is the republication, with 
additions, of a standard classic. 

The Arts of Korea, an Illustrated His- 
tory, written by Evelyn McCune and pub- 
lished in Tokyo by the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company in 1962, covers the entire range 
of Korea’s fine arts, from the beginning of 
recorded history to the end of the Yi 
dynasty. This work reveals an imposing 
pageant of artistic achievements in many 
fields. The excellent illustrations consist- 
ing of 314 plates (including 49 in color) 
add greatly to the text and give the reader 
a vivid impression of Korean art. 

The other work is Hulbert’s History of 
Korea, edited by Clarence Norwood 
Weems and published in 1962 by Hillary 
House of New York. The purpose of this 
publication is to supplement and make 
again available the standard history by 
Homer Hulbert which was originally pub- 
lished in 1905 and which has long been 
out of print. 


Japan* 


The rise in labor and living costs and the 
shortage of manpower had their effect upon 
the Japanese book industry, particularly at 
the retail level, during 1961. Production 
costs also rose, and although for a while 





*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in 
this section were issued in Tokyo. 


publishers competed to keep list prices 
down, the prices soon found their own level. 
Both freight rates * and postal rates were 
raised during 1961, and they, in turn, 
caused a rise in delivery costs, both domestic 
and foreign. 

As mentioned in a previous report,’ the 
use of television as a mass medium reached 
new heights in 1957—58, a rise which was 
not paralleled by a phenomenal increase 
in book sales, although the latter also rose. 
This was particularly true in connection 
with the sale of periodicals, because of the 
soaring sales of weekly magazines. The 
sale of printed material, which had risen 
5—6 percent during the first half of 1961, 
rose only 2-4 percent during the latter half 
of that year. Thus it would seem that the 
saturation point in the sale of weekly pub- 
lications had at last been approached; al- 
though still high, the total number of issues 
sold began to show a decline, while there 
were indications that the monthly maga- 
zines were holding their own. The industry 
as a whole remained active, and a con- 
tinuing trend toward quality over quantity 
in titles published or republished was ap- 
parent. The total number of new mono- 
graphic titles continued its downward trend 
from a high of 14,983 in 1956 to 12,268 in 
1961. After the figures for republication 
of older titles and publication of revised 
editions are added to these sums, however, 
it is found that total publication figures 
for monographic works reached a peak of 
25,299 in 1957. This figure stood at 21,849 
in 1961 as compared to 23,682 for 1960. 
The average list price rose from Yen 352.12 
in 1960 to Yen 398.95 in 1961. In subject 
fields, sales in literature topped the market 
with 24.1 percent and were followed by 
the social sciences at 14.9 percent, school 
reference works 12.9 percent, and juvenilia 
10.3 percent. Natural science accounted 


* Cf. QJCA, XTX (March 1962), 90. 
*Ibid., XVII (February 1960), 103. 
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for 5.9 percent and technology 7.8 percent. 


The Shuppan nenkan (Publishing Year- 
book) lists the 20 bestsellers each year, but 
it does not separate fiction from general 
works. In 1961, nonfiction occupied the 
first five positions; at the top of the list 
stands a work on how to improve one’s 
English, which is of interest in the light of 
the recently increased concern in foreign- 
language teaching in the United States. 
Second on the list is an eyewitness account 
of the cultures of 22 nations in Europe and 
Asia, indicating the continuing interest of 
Japanese readers in the world at large and 
Japan’s position in it. The third is a sharp- 
eyed account of a Japanese youth studying 
in the United States, which drew the atten- 
tion of younger readers; the fourth and 
fifth are works on how to improve one’s 
memory, One by a brain physiologist who 
also writes detective stories, and the other 
by a psychologist. Another work on the 
same subject ranked twelfth. In sixth po- 
sition appears the first work of fiction, a 
detective thriller. This is followed by a 
sociological work on Japan, and in eighth 
position there is another work of fiction. A 
popular encyclopedia in seven volumes 
(completed in June 1962) won ninth place, 
and the top bestseller of 1960 still held 10th 
position in 1961. Of the 20 bestsellers 
listed, nonfiction occupied 14 places and 
fiction 6, a trend which had shown no dis- 
cernible change up to the latter part of 
1962, the time of this writing. 

Progress in printing techniques was 
paralleled by increased publication of 
luxury editions, mostly in art and archeol- 
ogy, which found their market among 
bibliophiles and art patrons of both East- 
ern and Western art. A list price of Yen 
10,000 and above has become common for 
this type of publication. 

The 1962 edition of Shuppan nenkan, 
lists about 2,428 serial titles issued by com- 
mercial publishers, 741 academic journals, 
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and 341 government serials. Of the first 
group, 13.5 percent are in the field of tech- 
nology, 8.4 percent in economics, 7.3 per- 
cent in medical science, 6.7 percent in edu- 
cation, 6.1 percent in popular magazines, 
and 5.6 percent in foreign affairs. In 1960 
the weeklies totaled 598,000,000 issues (55 
percent) and the monthlies 481,000,000 
issues (45 percent) , a total of 1,079,000,000 
copies. In 1961 these figures changed to 
574,700,000 for weeklies (53 percent) and 
501,000,000 for monthlies (47 percent), a 
total of 1,075,700,000 issues. The average 
price rose from Yen 129.8 per copy in 1960 
to Yen 143.9 per copy in 1961. New com- 
mercial serials totaled 135, and 8 titles re- 
sumed publication, while 108 ceased 
publication. 

The Library has received the first two 
volumes of a proposed 3-volume report on 
an extremely detailed survey of 110 private 
college and university libraries in Japan, 
carrying the title Shiritsu datgaku tosho- 
kan séran; Shéwa 35-nen han (Directory 
of private university libraries; 1960) pub- 
lished in 1961. Planned by the Private 
Universities Library Association to bring 
its 1956 directory up to date, this work 
is probably the most thorough and com- 
plete survey ever made by any library as- 
sociation of the status and operations of its 
member libraries. From this directory one 
may determine what libraries use National 
Diet Library printed cards, what romani- 
zation system is used (Hepburn or the 
Japanese National type), what kana usage 
is employed (traditional or current), and 
what kind of filing system (word-by-word 
or letter-by-letter). Volume 1 contains 
the directory and volume 2, the floor plans; 
volume 3 is to contain an analysis of the 
entire survey. 

A much-needed up-to-date guide to 
Japanese reference tools, which was com- 
piled by an ad hoc committee of librarians, 
with the cooperation of more than 100 
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contributors, was issued in 1962 under the 
title Nihon no sanké tosho. This 352-page 
work is an annotated bibliography of basic 
reference tools in Japanese that are con- 
sidered necessary for reference librarians, 
and it is divided into general works, human- 
istic sciences, social sciences, and science 
and technology, all further subdivided. 
The items in each subdivision are listed 
alphabetically by author, followed by the 
title in boldface, publisher, date, number 
of volumes, list price if commercially pub- 
lished, and brief descriptive remarks. This 
comprehensive work was designed to meet 
the needs of reference librarians, general 
readers, and students. 

The H6jé family had taken over the di- 
rection of the Kamakura Shogunate from 
the descendants of its founder, MinAMOTO 
Yoritomo, and as a grandson of Yoshitoki, 
who was the second H6jé Regent, H6j6 
Sanetoki (1224-76) ranked high in the 
Regency. Born a warrior, Sanetoki had a 
lifelong love of learning, was deeply versed 
in Confucian studies, and collected books 
and manuscripts. Because he twice had 
lost his collection by fire, when he built a 
villa at the picturesque village of Kane- 
zawa (also called Kanesawa, and presently 
Kanazawa within the city limits of Yoko- 
hama), he had the building housing his 
library roofed with tile, while the temple 
and his residence, which were located on 
the other side of a hill, were thatched. He 
appointed the priests of the temple, the 
Shémyé6-ji, as librarians of his collection 
which totaled more than 30,000 stitched 
volumes. This was no ordinary private 
collection, for Sanetoki not only permitted 
his books to be used by others but allowed 
them to be sent out on loan; they were 
used particularly by the students who 
gathered at the temple where lectures were 
given and which came to be known as 
Kanazawa Gakké. 


After Sanetoki’s death the library con- 
tinued to function under the patronage of 
his descendants until 1333, when his great 
grandson was forced to commit suicide with 
other members of the H6jé family after it 
was defeated by the forces of Emperor Go- 
Daigo. Without its patron the library 
building quickly fell into disrepair, but the 
Shémy6-ji priests took over the custody of 
the books and preserved them, only to have 
the collection raided by subsequent war- 
lords, who neglected to return the books. 
At least one, Ugsuct Norizane (1411-66), 
even used them to enrich the collection at 
the Ashikaga Gakké which he is said to 
have revived in 1432. A study of the con- 
tents of this unusual library made by Sexi 
Yasushi, longtime Curator of the library 
after its revival in 1930 under the auspices 
of the Kanagawa Prefecture, was pub- 
lished in 1951 as Kanazawa Bunko no 
kenkyi. Another important aspect of this 
library was published last year by Dr. YOx1 
Rokur6 under the title Kanazawa Bunko 
no kyéiku-shi-teki kenkyfii (The Kanazawa 
Library in the History of Education). 
This second major work on the subject 
delves into the books at the Kanazawa 
Bunko, those at the Shémyé6-ji, the position 
of the library as a warrior’s collection, the 
part it played in education, and the Kana- 
zawa Gakké as an institution of learning. 

In his Kinsei hanké no ségé-teki kenkyt 
(Comprehensive Study of Fief Schools 
in Modern Times) published in 1960, 
Kasar Sukeji made a close study of 278 
fief schools of the Tokugawa period (1600- 
1868), their development, geographical 
locations, nature (some could rank as uni- 
versities), physical equipment, publica- 
tions, administration and management, 
faculty and staff, students, and curricula. 
He noted that at least one of them was 
equipped in 1849 with a 126’ x 48’ swim- 
ming pool, with a depth of 9 feet, for 
aquatic military training as part of the cur- 
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riculum. Dr. Kasai has now followed this 
work with another, Kinsei hanké ni okeru 
shuppan-sho no kenkyii (Study of the Pub- 
lications of Fief Schools in Modern Times) 
published in 1962, an analytic study of 
more than 800 such publications, in which 
he enlarges upon one of the aspects treated 
in his previous work. Following a general 
introduction, the author discusses works 
published by the fiefs and their schools and 
points out the relationship between these 
publications and education in various 
fields, from classical literature to the ap- 
plied arts. 

A yearbook of timely usefulness which 
began publication in 1962, is Shin Chiigoku 
nenkan (New China Yearbook). 


piled by the Chigoku Kenkyi-jo (Institute 


Com- 
for China Research), it supersedes the In- 
stitute’s Chiigoku nenkan (China Year- 
book) which had been issued during 1955— 
61 through another publisher. Under its 
new title the yearbook continues to be a 
source of information for mainland China, 
but it is larger in both format and content 
than its predecessor, particularly in its 
coverage of basic documents concerning 
the domestic and international affairs of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. Its 
“Who’s Who” section has also been ex- 
panded, and new features are a section on 
new terminology and a list of Japanese- 
language publications issued in mainland 
China. 

A group of works dealing with Shinto 
and Buddhism deserves mention. Ise: 
Nihon kenchiku no genkei (Ise: The Orig- 
inal Forms of Japanese Architecture), by 
TaNcE Kenz6, Kawazore Noboru, and 
WatTANABE Yoshio, is a joint study of the 
Grand Shrine by a leading architect with an 


* The Chiigoku nenkan, in turn, was an out- 
crowth of the Institute’s Chigoku keizai nempé 

Chinese Economic Annual Report) which ap- 
peared in quarterly fascicles from February 1953 
to September 1955. 
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an editor of 


reputation, 


international 
Zodiac: revue internationale d’architecture 
contemporaine (published in Milan), and 
a well-known photographer, that was made 
under the auspices of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkékai (The Society for International 
Cultural Relations) and published in 1962. 
The object of this study is the latest shrine 
structure which replaced its predecessor in 
1953 in accord with the ancient tradition 
of preparing new buildings at certain in- 
tervals. It is profusely illustrated in black 
and white photography. The second work, 
Ise no jingi (The Ise Shrines), which was 
published in 1961, is the second volume of 
a series on the Osaka-Kyoto-Nara region, 
entitled Kinki Nippon sésho, and issued in 
Osaka by the Kinki Nippon Tetsudé K. K., 
the private electric railway system serving 
the area from Kobe to Nagoya, in com- 
memoration of its 50th anniversary. This 
work consists of a collection of 17 articles 
on various aspects of the shrine by 15 
scholars and experts. Other works ir the 
Kinki Nippon series that have been re- 
ceived so far include Yamato no ko-bunka 
(Ancient Culture in the Yamato Area) 
published in 1960, and which contains 14 
essays on cultural aspects of the general 
Nara area by prominent scholars; and T6- 
shédai-ji (1960), which contains five es- 
says on this temple, which was founded by 
the T’ang Chinese priest Chien-chen 
(688-763) and to which he retired in 759 
from his duties at the Tédai-ji a few miles 
to the east. Kasuga Taisha, Kéfuku-ji 
(1961), also a part of this series, is a col- 
lection of nine essays on the Kasuga Shrine, 
dedicated to the clan deity of the Fujiwara 
family since the early 8th century, and the 
adjacent Kéfuku-ji in Nara, which was 
the clan’s Buddhist temple dating from 
about the same period. Also on Buddhist 
temples is Ikaruga no sato: Héryi-ji 
(Kyoto, 1962), by Krracawa Momo’o, 
with photographs by Irre Taikichi, which 
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treats the Héryf-ji from the viewpoint of 
art; and Kyé no Zen-dera, which also has 
the English title Zen Temples in Kyoto: 
the Thought and History, published at 
Kyoto, in 1961, is a collection of six well- 
illustrated essays on the subject, mostly by 
Haca Késhiré. 

The Tendai Daishi no kenkyi (Kyoto, 
1961) as its subtitle Chigi no chosaku ni 
kansuru kiso-teki kenkyi indicates, is a 
scholarly study by Sat6 Tetsuei of the 46 
(in 188 chiian) extant works by Chih-i (or 
Chih-k’ai; Japanese, Chigi, d. 597), one of 
the two founders of the T’ien-t’ai (Tendai) 
Sect. This type of textual study is made 
the more difficult because the majority of 
Chih-i’s writings consists of what was taken 
down by his disciples, and it is further com- 
plicated by the number of later writings 
ascribed to him or interpolated into his 
works. The study of Tendai doctrine itself 
has far outrun studies of the conditions 
under which the doctrine was formulated, 
and the present work based upon the au- 
thor’s hakushi dissertation fills this gap. 
It is a detailed study of Chih-i’s life and 
times, including a close examination of 
his writings, in chronological order, with 
an attempt to separate the genuine from 
the ascribed, or even spurious parts. 

Students of Buddhism have long been 
familiar with Hénen, the Buddhist Saint 
(Kyoto, 1925), a translation by the Rev- 
erend Messrs. Coates and Ishizuka of a 
biography of the saint, by Shunjé (d. 
1335), entitled Hénen Shénin gy6j6 ezu. 
A recent addition to the considerable num- 
ber of studies on the founder of the Pure 
Land Sect is a collection of essays entitled 
Hénen Shénin kenkyi, compiled by the 
Bukky6é Daigaku of Kyoto and published in 
1961 in commemoration of the 750th anni- 
versary of Hénen’s death. It contains 17 
essays in Japanese, three in English, and a 
bibliography of works in Japanese on 
H6nen. 


Nichiren (1222-82) and his sect are 
known for their intolerance and intract- 
ableness, but even in this sect none sur- 
passed the Fuju-fuse (literally, “receive not, 
give not”) school for its uncompromising 
exclusionism. The followers of this mili- 
tant school founded by Nichié (1565-1630) 
refused alms from all who were not be- 
lievers in the Lotus Sutra and would give 
only to another Nichirenite priest. 
result, the school was persecuted. It pro- 
duced a large number of martyrs when it 
was proscribed in 1665, but it survived by 
going underground until permission for its 
revival was granted in 1876. Still persisting 
today, it claimed 49,638 followers in 1961. 
Until the publication of Ama Shin’s Fuju- 
fuse-tekt shis6 no shiteki tenkai (The 
Historical Development of Fuju-fuse 
Thought), published in 1961, no work had 
gone beyond the Nichiren Sect into the 
socio-historical roots of Japanese idiosyn- 
cratic traits of which this exclusionism is 
but one manifestation. For this purpose 
Professor Aiba delves into the indigenous 
fear of contamination and the active avoid- 
ance of it among the early Japanese, its 
manifestations in early Japanese Buddhism, 
the elements of exclusionism in the Hachi- 


Asa 


man cult, the seclusion of religions during 
the Middle Ages, and the resurgence of 
Shinto, before he discusses the development 
of the Fuju-fuse school itself. It is a work 
of major proportions. 

Bukkyé-gaku josetsu (An Introduction 
to Buddhist Studies), by four professors 
of Otani University (Kyoto, 1961), dis- 
cusses Buddhism as a religion, the life of 
Buddha, his enlightenment, the nature of 
the Greater Vehicle, the development of 
Buddhism as it was accepted in China, the 
development of the religion and its scrip- 
tures in India, China, and Japan, and an 
account of Buddhism’s relationship to con- 
temporary thought. Zenke no shisd to 
shitkyé (The Thought and Religion of Zen 
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Priests), by AkryAMA Hanji (1962), is a 
collection of essays on the philosophies of 
seven Chinese and Japanese Zen masters 
and one essay on Ippen, founder of the 
Jisha (Sect), a branch of Jodoism. Buk- 
kyé rinrt no kenkyi: Nihon Bukkyé no 
rinri keiset (A Study of Buddhist Ethics: 
the Formation of Japanese Buddhist Eth- 
ics), by YOxr Sazuku (Kyoto, 1961), is a 
study based upon the teachings of Hénen, 
Shinran, Eisai, Dégen, Nichiren, and 
Ippen. Bukkyé to bunka: Suzuki Daisetsu 
Hakushi shéju kinen rombun-shi (Bud- 
dhism and Culture: In Commemoration of 
Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki’s 90th Birthday), 
published in 1960, is a collection of 18 ar- 
ticles in English or German and 18 in Japa- 
nese, contributed by Western and Japanese 
scholars, many of whom are of worldwide 
reputation. A chronological biography of 
Dr. Suzuki in Japanese and a catalog of 


Tr 


his publications listed in the language in 
which they were issued are appended. A 
useful addition to existing manuals for the 
identification of Buddhist iconography in 
painting and sculpture has been received 
(Kyoto, 

SAWA 


under the title Butsuzd zuten 
1962), compiled by Professor 
Ryiken. The contents are classified under 
various categories, with useful appendixes, 
and an index arranged in 4, i, u, e, o order.® 
It is common knowledge that in present- 
day Japan Buddhism, with its long and 
glorious history and permeating influence 
throughout Japanese culture, lacks the 
vitality expected of a religious system still 
considered to be among the great religions 
of the world. Therefore, it is significant 
that the second volume of a sociological 


® Earlier works aimed at the same purpose 
include: Zého shoshd Butsuzé zui, 5 kan (Edo, 
preface dated 1783/84); Butsuzéd shinsha, 2 
satsu, by Gonpa Raifu and Omura Seigai 
(Tokyo, 1919); Butsuzé tsige, 2 v., by Narré 
Téichiré6 (Nara, 1927-31); Shinsan Butsuzé 
zukan, 3 v., compiled by Kokuyaku Giki Hensan- 
kyoku (Tokyo, 1930-31). 
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study of the function of Buddhism in con- 
temporary Japan was issued in 1961 by the 
Bukky6-to Bunka K6éryai Kyékai (Cultural 
Interchange Institute for Buddhists) under 
the title Toshi jiin no shakai-teki kiné (The 
Social Function of Urban Temples). The 
first volume, published in 1959, reported 
the results of a random sampling among 
Buddhist temples in Tokyo and in Osaka, 
the two largest cities in Japan. This sec- 
ond volume reports on a survey made in 
1959 in Nagoya, the third largest city. 
These surveys, the first of their kind and 
scope concerning religious institutions in 
Japan, were made possible by grants from 
the Asia Foundation, and the Institute pro- 
poses to conduct similar investigations into 
the sociological functions of Shinto shrines, 
Christian churches, and recently founded 
teachings, as a control for this study of 
Buddhist temples. The scholars who made 
these surveys proceeded from the assump- 
tion, among others, that Buddhism’s loss 
of vitality is due to the loss of the temples’ 
contact with the realities of contemporary 
Japan. For this reason the survey at- 
tempted to discover how temples are 
actually meeting the needs of parishioners 
and citizens living within their areas, what 
the people expect of temples as religious 
institutions, whether the clergy are 
equipped with leadership qualities and 
aware of the problems involved, how the 
economic status of temples affects the 
priests in their ministry to individual and 
social needs, and how effective is the im- 
pact of educational and social facilities 
provided by temples upon their local cit- 
izenry. The study concludes that the same 
demands that are made on other religious 
institutions would have to be met by Bud- 
dhism, if it is to regain the social impor- 
tance that it once had. There are English 
summaries at the end of each volume. 
One of the marked trends in Japanese 
publications during the past few years has 
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been an increase in works on history, par- 
ticularly in biography, a subject which has 
long been neglected. Traditional Jap- 
anese biographical writing was influenced 
by the Chinese historical formula of “praise 
and blame,” and only in recent years have 
critical biographies in depth begun to ap- 
pear. A notable example is the Yoshikawa 
Kébun-kan’s Jimbutsu sésho series, which 
began publication in 1958, based upon the 
principle of one biography per volume and 
treating prominent figures throughout the 
history of Japan.*° Another trend is the 
appearance in increasing numbers of local 
histories and collections of local historical 
materials, which has been mentioned in a 
previous report. Since 1961, however, 
the Library’s holdings of this type of mate- 
rial have been considerably augmented. 
The surviving sources of early Japanese 
history are so few that it is strange that one 
of the most important of these should not 
have been rescrutinized in 62 years. This 
has been the case, however, with the Shin- 
sen shéji-roku, a register of the genealogies 
of clans residing in the Heian capital (later 
Kyoto) and the five Inner Provinces 
(Kinai) at the end of the 8th century. 
Pedigree has always been of major im- 
portance in Japan, partly because of its 
economic ramifications, and at no time in 
early history was this more true than at the 
time when Kammu moved his capital from 
Nara to present Kyoto in 794. Although 
the administrative (ryé) and penal codes 
(ritsu) in force in Japan, patterned after 
Sui and T’ang Chinese models, were for- 
eign in almost every environmental and 
customary sense, they had been imposed 
through a series of edicts since 645. By 
Kammu’s time (781-806) their inade- 
quacy was apparent, but so strong was the 
Chinese influence that, with the exception 





* The Library’s holding presently lacks five of 
the 91 volumes that have appeared so far. 
* QJCA, XVIII (February 1961), 79. 


of an increasing number of extra-codal 
regulations to meet particular situations, 
no other system was contemplated. No 
amount of legislation could hold indige- 
nous customs and old habits in check, how- 
ever, and the burdens of increasing taxa- 
tion were forcing the peasants to leave the 
soil in the hope of finding less irksome du- 
ties in the urban areas. This migration 
created increasing confusion concerning 
lineage in the capital. To make matters 
worse, the administrative levels were split 
into factions represented by two branches 
of the imperial line, the Heizei line and 
the Kammu-Saga line. 
some clarification of genealogical lineage 
was a necessity, Kammu ordered in 799 
that the clans resident in and near the 
capital submit their genealogies. Kammu 
did not live to see this task completed, and 
the compilation was presented to the throne 
by Kammu’s fifth son in 815. Sarxr 
Arikiyo’s Shinsen shéji-roku no kenkya: 
hombun-hen (Study of the Shinsen shép- 
roku: Section on the Original Text), pub- 
lished in 1962, is a meticulous textual study 


Therefore, since 


of the various versions that have been trans- 
mitted in handcopied form, in block print, 
or emended by later hands. This analysis is 
followed by an attempt to reconstruct the 
original text, to which are appended sep- 
arate indexes to clan names and to names 
of individuals and deities. These indexes 
will be particularly useful and timesaving 
to users of the Shéji-roku. The second 
volume, Kenkyii-hen, is to contain studies 
on the contents of this important source 
for the Heian period. 

Because field grade officers in the Im- 
Japanese Staff 
exerted increasing influence over the Jap- 


perial Army General 
anese government both in domestic and 
foreign affairs after the 1930’s, a book 
written by one of them deserves special at- 
tention. Such a work is Shina Jihen 
sens6 shidé-shi (Command History of the 
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China Incident), published in 1962. The 
author, Colonel Horma Kazuo, was a 
member of the Sens6 Shid6-ka (War Com- 


mand Section) of the Imperial General 


Headquarters from March 1937 to Novem- 
ber 1939 and served in the Political Affairs 
Section of the China Expeditionary Forces 
Headquarters from December 1939 to July 
1941, thereby gaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of the policies and strategies concern- 
ing Japan’s conduct of the so-called China 
Incident. Immediately after Japan’s sur- 
render in World War II, Colonel Horiba 
was recalled to Japan from China where 
he had been serving as Deputy Chief of 
Staff of Japan’s Fifth Air Force, to convert 
the War Ministry into the First Demobili- 
When the Allied General 
Headquarters of the Far East Command 


zation Bureau. 


directed the Japanese Government to pre- 
pare a complete history of the Pacific War, 
Colonel Horiba was chosen to work on the 
project, and he thereby gained access to 
whatever official documents remained un- 
destroyed at that time. It was during this 
period that he wrote the above work. Be- 
cause he was one of the minority group 
that had sought to terminate the China 
Incident as soon as possible, his account 
is valuable not only in terms of the hitherto 
unavailable documents which he _ uses 
freely but also in his disclosures of the 
crosscurrents behind the decisions made by 
the Japanese High Command. The manu- 
script was discovered only after Colone! 
Horiba’s death in 1953, when he was still 
in his fifties. Not only had he inserted 
frank personal comments and criticisms 
throughout his manuscript, but he had also 
requested that these parts not be published. 
The present publication is unexpurgated, 
however, and is accompanied by a separate 
volume of statistics, and five folded maps 
and charts. 

Of the many books on the history of 


Taiwan in various languages, none written 
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from the standpoint of the Taiwanese as an 
“exploited and subjugated” people had 
appeared until SurH Ming (Japanese, Sui 
Mei) published his Taiwan-jin 400-nen-shi 
(400 Year History of the People of 
Taiwan) in 1962. Born in Taipei, the 
author was graduated from Waseda Uni- 
versity in Tokyo and afterward was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in China. He 
now lives in Japan. After briefly describ- 
ing ethnological and documentary ac- 
counts of the Island of Formosa, he traces 
the history of Chinese immigration and the 
subsequent administration of the island by 
the Dutch, the Ch’ing Dynasty, Japan, and 
the Nationalist Chinese Government. 

A notable biography is Suzuki Kantaré 
den (Life of Suzuxr Kantaré), published 
in 1960. Any biography of Admiral Baron 
Suzuki (1867-1948) attracts the attention 
of historians of modern Japan, for this 
gentle retired admiral by strange circum- 
stances was Prime Minister at the end of 
the War. Like many other biographjes of 
prominent Japanese, this one was compiled 
by an ad hoc committee to honor the de- 
ceased; hence it has the weakness of par- 
tiality. Nonetheless, it maintains a certain 
historical perspective and utilizes all pre- 
viously published accounts and _ other 
sources of information, but like many other 
Japanese biographies, its sources are docu- 
mented only in the most casual manner. 
The factual details have been thoroughly 
checked for accuracy, however. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has for 
many years been publishing useful bio- 
graphical tools concerning the Asiatic main- 
land. A new one is So-rempé jiyd jimmet 
jiten (Biographical Dictionary of Impor- 
tant Persons in the USSR), which was is- 
sued in 1961 as a revision and expansion of 
its Gendai Soren jimmet jiten (Who’s Who 
in the USSR Today), published in 1957. 
This new edition contains approximately 
5,900 names with brief biographical data, 
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arranged in 4, 1, u, e, o order of reading in 


Japanese. The original spelling in Cyrillic 
is also given, and there are separate indexes 
to both forms. The information given is as 
of July 1, 1961, and names of deceased per- 
Tables of 
Soviet government agencies and the names 
of incumbent officials are appended at the 
end of the book. 

It was in 1941 that TAKAHASHI Bonsen 
published the first volume of his monu- 


sons are marked with asterisks. 


mental Nihon jinké-shi no kenkyt (Studies 
in Japanese Population History). The sec- 
ond volume was published in 1955, and 
the third was issued in 1962. These vol- 
umes are the result of Dr. Takahashi’s 
lifelong search for economic, religious, and 
other pertinent figures bearing on popula- 
tion problems appearing in old documents 
and records such as the archives of former 
feudal lords and long-established families, 
in an attempt to augment the paucity of 
demographic materials in pre-Meiji times. 
In this third volume the author presents 
the fruits of his research among the docu- 
ments of the former feudal fiefs of Sendai 
and Morioka, covering the 16th to 19th 
centuries, which have only recently be- 
come available for such purposes. 

The somewhat bewildering proliferation 
in recent years of new cities with unfamiliar 
names is the result of a law passed by the 
Diet in 1953, encouraging mergers of towns 
and villages so that the number of these 
smaller administrative units might be re- 
duced to one-third their original number 
by 1956.22, Such a new city is Itoigawa in 
the Niigata Prefecture, which was formed 
in 1954 by a merger of the township of 
Itoigawa and eight adjacent villages, and, 
a year later, by a portion of another village. 
As in most such new cities, the population 





* The total number of cities, townships, and 
villages in 1950 was 10,414, by 1955 this num- 
ber had been reduced to 4,813, and in 1960, it 
was further reduced to 3,511. 


is predominantly occupied in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing (62.3 percent), while 
industry claims only 13.8 percent. As a 
result, the new city is gradually losing its 
population, particularly its younger peo- 
ple, to larger urban areas as part of the 
population movement from the soil to in- 
dustrial areas. The city fathers, alarmed 
at this trend, requested Professor SaTé 
Tomo‘o and his team of sociologists to 
make a complete survey of the city before 
they formed long-term urban renewal 
plans. Conducted with the complete co- 
operation of the city officials, this study of 
the financial and social conditions of the 
city in 536 pages was issued in 1961 as 
Chihé toshi: Itoigawa-shi no jittai (A 
Rural Municipality: Actual Conditions in 
the City of Itoigawa). 

It was not so long ago that in Japan 
sociology was confused with socialism, and 
sociologists were suspected of being so- 
cialists. Freed from this stigma after the 
last war, Japanese sociology, now a re- 
spectable pursuit, has made such rapid ad- 
vances that source materials in Japanese 
socialism which in the meantime had be- 
come extremely rare now have to be re- 
published for the benefit of sociologists. 
Such a publication is Meiji shakai-shugi 
shiry6é-shti (Collection of Socialist Material 
of the Meiji Period), compiled by an ad 
hoc committee of scholars under the aus- 
pices of the R6d6 Undé-shi Kenkyi-kai 
and published by another ad hoc group 
called the Meiji Bunken Shiryé Kanké-kai. 
This work, to be completed in seven vol- 
umes and three supplements, of which six 
volumes and one supplement had been re- 
ceived at the time of writing, consists of 
facsimile reproductions of socialist serial 
publications of the late Meiji period, and 
contains Chokugen, volume 2, numbers 
1-32 (February 5 to September 10, 1905) ; 
Hikari, numbers 1-31 (1905 to December 
25, 1906) ; Shin-kigen, numbers 1—13 (No- 
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vember 10, 1905, to November 10, 1906) ; 
Heimin shimbun, numbers 1-75 (January 
15 to April 17, 1907) ; Osaka heimin shim- 
bun, numbers 1-23 (January 15, 1907, to 
May 5, 1908) ; Shakai shimbun (weekly), 
numbers 1-80 (June 2, 1907, to August 3, 
1911); and supplement one, Sekai fujin, 
numbers 1-38 (January 1, 1907, to July 
15, 1909). 
ductions of Téky6 shakai shimbun, num- 
bers 1-15 (March 15 to September 5, 
1908) ; Kumamoto hyéron, numbers 1-31 
(June 20, 1907, to September 20, 1908) ; 
Shaikan heimin shimbun, numbers 1-64 
(November 15, 1903, to January 29, 1905). 

In 1961 the Ministry of Education issued 


Still to be received are repro- 


the results of a 1955 literacy survey, 
Kokumin no yomi-kaki néryoku (Reading 
and Writing Abilities of the Japanese Peo- 
ple), as a follow-up of the first scientifically 
conducted survey of 1948, the results of 
which were reported in 1951 under the 
title Nihon-jin no yomi-kakt ndéryoku.** 
The earlier survey had shown that, al- 
though the incidence of total illiteracy was 
very low, surprisingly large numbers of 
people had difficulty in reading newspapers 
and government notifications, in filling out 
employment application forms, and in per- 
forming other simple forms of writing, all 
considered essential in the normal activities 
of citizens. This survey was taken only 
2 years after the postwar language reform, 
in which the minimal number of Chinese 
logographs for daily use had been drasti- 
cally reduced in number. The new survey 
indicates that even after 7 more years no 
significant improvement can be noted. 
Whereas only 6.1 percent of those taking 
the 1948 test were considered to have an 
adequate ability to read and write, in 1955 
the figure stood at only 6.2 percent. De- 
spite such findings, the development of 
Japan as a modern nation owes much to its 
modern educational system, and a critical 


* OJCA,IX (February 1952), 82-83. 
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evaluation of what has been taught is es- 
sential in appraising the effects of that ed- 
ucation on the life, thoughts, and culture of 
present-day Japan. 


Historically, the authorization system of 
Japanese school textbooks has gone through 
four stages. At first textbooks were pub- 
lished freely by both the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and private concerns; then, in 1887, 
the government established a screening 
board to approve all textbooks; and in 
1903 it assumed the sole responsibility of 
compiling texts for all public and officially 
approved private schools. Most recently, 
in 1947, with the passage of the new Edu- 
cation Standards Law, the government re- 
laxed its control again, and the use of any 
textbook authorized by the government is 
now being permitted.* In 1942, the 
Kédan-sha Publishing Co. began to as- 
semble copies of all primary school texts 
used since 1872, when the modern school 
system was put into effect, and in 1961, to 
commemorate its 50th anniversary if is- 
sued the first volume of its Nihon kyéka- 
sho taikei: Kindai-hen (Japanese Primary 
School Textbooks: Modern Period). Ac- 
cording to announced plans, the set will 
be completed in 1964 in 25 volumes and 
will consist of the following: volumes 1-3, 
morals and ethics; 4-9, Japanese language; 
10-13, arithmetic; 14-16, geography; 17- 
19, history; 20-22, science; and 23-25, 
other subjects. At the time of this writing, 
the Library had received volumes 1-3, 10, 
11, and 13. The same publisher is also 
planning to assemble in 15 volumes the 
textbooks (generally known as 6rai-mono) 
used during the 9 centuries prior to the 
Meiji period. 

“The latest educational reforms put into ef- 
fect by the Ministry of Education in 1961 dealt 
mostly with curricula, and the Ministry published 
at that time a list of approved textbooks issued 


by various publishers for the school year 1962- 
63. 
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One of the most unusual publications of 
the year was Nasu no shokubutsu (1962) 
carrying the added title Flora Nasuensis. 
The author is Emperor Hirohito, and the 


work includes an illustration in color 
drawn by Empress Nagako. It is further 
reported that their second son, Prince 
Yoshi, assisted in correcting the galley 
proof. Known as a marine biologist, the 
Emperor has two previously published 
works, both on micro-organisms of Sagami 
Bay, in which he is identified only as the 
gatherer of specimens; * this most recent 
work is his alone, written in his own hand, 
the result of 15 years spent in collecting 
and classifying the flora of the Nasu area 
in northern Tochigi Prefecture where he 
has a villa. This area lies in an interesting 
botanical region just south of a crucial 
climatic dividing line that separates Japan 
into northern and southern areas, and it is 
also on a morphological dividing line that 
separates the country into the outer zone 
facing the Pacific Ocean and the inner 
zone facing the Asiatic continent across 
the Japan Sea. Because past lists of the 
flora of this area had been fragmentary, 
this work fills the need for a comprehensive 
work on the subject. There are separate 
prefaces in Japanese and in English, both 
signed “Hirohito.” Published on the au- 
thor’s 61st birthday, April 29, 1962, the first 
printing of 5,000 copies was sold out even 
before copies reached the dealers’ shelves, 
and the Library’s copy is from the fifth 
printing of May 30. 

Whereas the Emperor’s work is for 
practical use at a popular price, another 
prominent compilation in botany currently 
received is a de luxe edition of Sakura, by 
Sano Téemon, including its English trans- 





*They are Sagami-wan-san késai-rui zufu 
(Opisthobranchia of Sagami Bay), 1949, and 
Sagami-wan-san hoya-rui zufu (Ascidians of 
Sagami Bay), 1953. Both are in the Library’s 
collections. 


lation Sakura: Flowering Cherries of Japan 
(Kyoto, 1961). This bilingual album 
contains color illustrations of 101 varieties 
of cherry blossoms. The author and his 
late father had studied and collected dif- 
ferent varieties of the blossoms in their 
Kyoto nursery for 40 years, and of a total 
of 250 varieties Sano selected 101 for in- 
clusion in this album. Because even 
modern color photography did not do 
justice to the subtle shades and lustre of 
the specimens, he had paintings made by 
the artist Horm Kéha and his disciple 
Komatsu Haruo. The plates made from 
these paintings are pasted on one side of 
the page, with descriptive texts on the 
facing page, giving pertinent information 
as to the forms of the trees, their bark, 
leaves, measurements and shade of the 
blossoms, their number, width and length 
of petals, etc. For the casual layman to 
whom cherry blossoms come only in single 
or double petals, this work reveals the al- 
most infinite varieties there are, including 
the wild (mountain) variety which 
Moro’ort Norinaga (1730-1801) extolled 
as the symbol of Japan as it hung “fragrant 
in the morning sun.” 

In the field of classical literature a nota- 
ble addition is the Gosen waka-shii: kéhon 
to kenkya (The Gosen Waka-shi: A Tex- 
tual Study) in two volumes (1961), by Ko- 
MATSU Shigeyoshi. Second in chronolog- 
ical order of the 21 anthologies of poems 
compiled under imperial auspices, the 
Gosen, compiled by Mrnamoto Shitagé 
and four other courtiers by order of Em- 
perior Murakami in 951, has received 
much less scholarly attention than the bet- 
ter known Kokin waka-shi, the first in the 
series. Using the manuscript treasured at 
the Futarayama Shrine in Nikké as the 
basic text, the author collates it with 44 
extant manuscript versions and fragments, 
notes each variation, and establishes the 
lineage of each. Through this painstaking 
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scholarship the author not only brings the 
study of this imperial anthology to a level 
with that of its predecessor, but he also 
succeeds in identifying the copyist of the 
Futarayama Shrine version as Fuy1wara 
Norinaga (1109-79). 

Another de luxe publication is Ko- 
watart sarasa (Old Imported Cotton 
Prints by Osum1t Tamezé (1962). These 
prints, brought to Japan by Portuguese and 
Dutch merchants from India and Java to- 
ward the end of the 16th century, aston- 
ished the Japanese because of the brilliance 
of their color and design, and they were 
snatched up by feudal lords and wealthy 
merchants. The elaborate Né costumes 
and brilliant kimono of the 17th and 18th 
centuries show how profoundly Japanese 
fabrics were influenced by these importa- 
tions. The original specimens are now 
rare in Japan, but 88 of them have been 
reproduced in color in the present work; 
they are accompanied by studies of the 
fabrics, the patterns, and the dyeing proc- 
esses employed in producing them. Some 
of the plates were published in 1957 under 
the same title in a work in six fascicles, but 
the 1962 publication is the more compre- 
hensive. 

The publication of a number of im- 
portant multivolume works was completed 
during the past year. The receipt of the 
first volume of Naikaku Bunko kokusho 
bunrui mokuroku (Classified Catalog of 
3ooks in the Cabinet Library) 
was previously reported.*® Volume two, 
issued in December 1961, has recently been 


Japanese 


This volume lists works in ge- 
and law, 


received. 


ography, politics, government 


economics, science, medicine, industry, 
arts, military arts and sciences, and Chi- 
nese works published in Japan. Another 


is the Kokumin seikatsu-shi kenkya (Stud- 
ies in the History of the Japanese People) 
which was completed with the publication 


® OJCA, XIX (March 1962), 91. 
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of its fifth volume in 1962. This work 
consists of articles written by experts on 
various aspects of Japanese history under 
the general editorship of Professor ITé 
With volume 100 the Kinsei 


Tasaburé. 
Nihon kokumin-shi, by Toxutomtr Iichiré 
(1863-1957), was concluded in 1962. Be- 
gun on July 1, 1917, as a serial in the daily 
newspaper Kokumin shimbun, sections 
were later published in book form until 
World War II disrupted publication after 
volume 76. It had been the author’s hope 
to write a history of the reign of Emperor 
Meiji (1868-1912). To do this, he had 
found it necessary to begin in the late 16th 
century, and this preliminary part occupies 
62 volumes. The author continued to 
write until 1952 when, at the age of 90, he 
decided to bring the project to a close, al- 
though he had just completed the first 
decade of the Meiji period. The work, 
therefore, is in effect a detailed account 
of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868). 
Although it is journalistic in style and is 
written in a language now out of date, 
Western students have found the series 
helpful because it not only quotes original 
sources frequently in their entirety, thereby 
making them readily available, but its text 
also contains furigana (phonetic syllabary 
printed on the side of characters indicating 
their reading) , thereby saving readers con- 
siderable research. In the postwar part 
edited by Hrraizumt Kiyoshi, the furigana 
have been eliminated and the literary 
style has been modernized. The Kégyé 
dai-jiten (Encyclopedia of Technology) 
begun in 1959 also reached completion 
in 1962 with its 18th volume.” This is 
the only reference tool on the subject 
published since the war, and it replaces 
the now outdated Saishin kégyé dat-jiten 
(Latest Encyclopedia of Technology), also 
in 18 volumes (1937-39). The new work, 
published by the Heibon-sha, is also printed 
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in horizontal lines, and while it contains an 
index in a, 1, u, é, o order, it has none to 
terms in Western languages as had the 
former work. 


Hebraica* 


The year under review witnessed an 
orderly and continued growth of the Li- 
brary’s Hebraic collections. The offer by 
the late Mend! Elkin, who was the distin- 
guished librarian of the YIVO Institute 
for Jewish Research, in New York, to select 
from his private library desiderata needed 
for the Library’s collections was eagerly 
accepted, and has already resulted in the 
acquisition of 316 volumes. As in previous 
years, copyright deposits contributed to the 
acquisitions program. An extensive want- 
list, transmitted to several institutions that 
had proved to be helpful in the exchange 
programs in the past, elicited generous re- 
sponses. The searches resulted in the ship- 
ment to the Library of 381 titles, many of 
them rare, and most of them unavailable 
through regular trade channels. 

It is interesting to note that for the sec- 
ond year in succession the bulk of the new 
acquisitions resulted from purchase, after 
recommendations had been made accord- 
ing to strict selective criteria, and that these 
acquisitions exceeded those received from 
all other sources combined. Through the 
efforts of the blanket order dealer in 
Israel 1,186 titles in 1,305 volumes reached 
Included in these 
figures are 43 volumes that will help to 


the Library’s shelves. 


complete many important reference sets, 
such as editions of classical texts, diction- 
aries, concordances to the Mishnah and 
Talmud, literary and general encyclope- 
dias and similar publications. In all, 2,348 
volumes were acquired through purchase, 
exchange, gifts, copyright, and transfer. 





*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in 
this section were issued in Jerusalem. 


During the year the Library received a 
new type of literature from Israel, trans- 
cending in its importance national bound- 
aries. It consists of current publications 
devoted to the various aspects of Israel’s 
expanding technical aid to and cooperation 
with 65 African, Asian, and Latin Amer- 
ican emergent countries. From an experi- 
mental trickle, they have increased in scope, 
in influence, and in variety, reflecting 
Israel’s aid in the development of water 
resources, irrigation methods, cultivation, 
introduction of new crops, forestation, 
water distillation plants, vocational school- 
ing, public health and preventive medicine, 
transportation and communications, fish- 
ing, roadbuilding, rural community de- 
velopment, etc. Although many of these 
studies appear at first sight to be limited 
to and actually initiated at the request of 
one specific geographical area or political 
unit, it soon becomes apparent that with 
slight variations they may serve also as 
guides and patterns for many other areas, 
that are in similar stages of development, 
faced by like problems, and eager for simi- 
lar solutions. Thus, for example, Benjamin 
Kaplan’s New Settlement and Agricultural 
Development in Tanganyika (1961) must 
not to be viewed as being limited to Tan- 
ganyika. 
the task of suggesting methods and means 
to plan and implement settlement, includ- 
ing irrigated agriculture; increase agricul- 


The author takes upon himself 


tural production from existing farm areas; 
and develop and expand the agricultural 
co-operatives, agricultural education, and 
agricultural extension. 

A request made by the Government of 
Eastern Nigeria to the Government of 
Israel “to send an expert on co-operation to 
advise on promotion of the co-operative 
movement in Eastern Nigeria,” resulted 
in a 142-page report by S. Alon (Domb) to 
the Eastern Nigerian Government, entitled 
Development of Cooperatives in Eastern 
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Nigeria (1961). The Department for In- 
ternational Cooperation of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs issued in November 
1961 Current Programme and Activities in 
Cooperation with Development Countries, 
which lists in Part A courses and training 
available in Israel in agricultural coopera- 
tion and rural planning, educational and 
vocational training, community work, 
academic studies, and special programs for 
East Africa. 
tion of experts and survey missions. An 


Part B contains a recapitula- 


earlier publication, which appeared under 
the same auspices, entitled Programme for 
Cooperation with Developing Countries, 
June, 1961, also attempts to evaluate re- 
quests for cooperation in the field of science 
and technology. 

A work of this type, which embodies 
the findings of a survey team consisting of 
an architect and the Chief of Curative 
Services of the Ministry of Health, is the 
Proposal for the Construction of a New 
National Medical Centre for Sierra Leone 
(1961). The proposal, modest in scope, 
concerns the construction of a 500-bed gen- 
eral hospital with a medical school, a school 
of pharmacy, and a training school for 
nurses. Although made at the request of 
the Sierra Leone Government, it is appli- 
cable to other countries with similar needs. 
Mention should also be made of the im- 
pressive volume, Women in a Developing 
Society (1961), which contains the lec- 
tures and summary reports of a seminar 
conducted in Haifa, between April 17 and 
May 31, 1961, on the subject. 

A major bibliographical accomplishment 
is Pirsumim Yehudiyim bi-Berit ha-Mo- 
‘etsot (Jewish Publications in the Soviet 
Union), edited by Kh. Shmeruk and pub- 
lished in 1961 under the auspices of the 
Israel Historical Society in Jerusalem. It 
lists 4,154 titles in Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
Russian, which appeared in the Soviet 
Union between the years 1917 and 1960. 
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The main body of the work consists of Yid- 
dish and Hebrew bibliographies compiled 
and arranged by Y. Y. Cohen with the as- 
sistance of M. Piekarz. The 224 Hebrew 
publications, limited in number and cir- 
cumscribed in time, are listed in full. Of 
an estimated 7,500 Yiddish titles, only 
3,674 (omitting translations and ephem- 
era) are enumerated. Complementing 
them is a listing of newspapers, periodicals, 
anthologies and related works, produced in 
Russian on Jewish topics. Exhaustive in- 
troductory essays, by Y. Slutski and Kh. 
Shmeruk, tracing the course of Yiddish and 
Hebrew letters in the USSR add greatly to 
its value. While intended primarily for 
social scientists and students of Yiddish, 
it will prove of even greater importance to 
libraries called upon to identify and sup- 
ply these items. Since few collections of 
Yiddish can boast of major holdings in 
this particular area, and all of them can 
point to important gaps, this bibliography 
should serve as an aid in rendering .more 
meaningful reference service.** 

A significant bibliographic desideratum 
is Pierre Comba’s List of Books in Amharic 
in the Ethiopian Collection of the Univer- 
sity College of Addis Ababa, April 1959 
(Addis Ababa, 1961), which is a most wel- 
come inventory of the 529 titles assembled 
by Mr. S. Chojnacki, the indefatigable li- 
brarian of this young institution. The 
compiler’s twofold aim to present an idea 
of contemporary Amharic literature and to 
have this work serve as the starting point 


‘8 About eight years ago the YIVO Institute 
for Jewish Research of New York announced 
the completion of a bibliography of Soviet Yid- 
dish imprints. According to a preliminary an- 
nouncement, the bibliography contains about 
7,000 titles—by about 700 writers and with 
150 illustrators (including such renowned artists 
as Marc Chagall )—-of writings which came off 
Soviet presses before the end of 1948, when 
the authorities terminated all publishing activi- 
ties in Yiddish. 
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for a more methodical bibliography is both 
praiseworthy and deserving of emulation. 
Students of Amharic will find the modest 
listing very useful, and librarians will learn 
from it to appreciate more fully the va- 
varies of the Addis Ababa book trade and 
the application required to bring together 
the first fruits of modern Ethiopia’s literary 
output. Ambaric publishing is still in its 
initial stages, and every detail connected 
with it, such as place of publication, 
publisher, printing house, and auspices, 
both domestic and foreign, is of con- 
siderable interest. The bibliography is 
divided into three sections. The major 
portion is devoted to works arranged by 
author, anonymous works and official and 
organizational publications are given by 
title, and the relatively new and few edi- 
tions of Bible texts in Amharic conclude 
the volume. 

Not to be overlooked here is the pre- 
liminary draft of a Bibliography of Jew- 
ish Demography and Statistics 1920-1960, 
the first project launched by the newly es- 
tablished Institute of Contemporary Jewry 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
compiled and edited by O. Schmelz, with 
the assistance of R. Shebath, Coordinator 
of Research of the Institute’s Division of 
Demography and Director of the Demo- 
graphic Department, Israel Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics. This bibliography was 
distributed in a limited edition of num- 
bered copies with the object of soliciting 
the advice, criticism and specific sugges- 
tions of scholars and of authorities in the 
field of demography and statistics. The 
main sources utilized in its compilation, 
such as the catalog of the Jewish National 
and University Library at Jerusalem and 
the articles in periodicals and collective 
volumes listed in Kirjath Sepher, the bib- 
liographic quarterly of the Jewish National 
and University Library, guarantee a degree 
of completeness difficult to match. 


The exciting finds of the last few years 
in the caves of the Judean Desert have 
provided new materials for the study of the 
Bar Kokhba Rebellion. In contrast to the 
first revolt suppressed by Vespasian and 
Titus, which was extensively documented 
by Josephus, the war against Hadrian in 
A.D. 132-35 is poorly reported. The 
events leading up to the revolt and its ex- 
act course and extent are unknown, and 
the character of its central figure, Simeon 
Bar Kokhba, is veiled in legend. Samuel 
Abramsky’s Bar Kokhva, nesi’ Yisrae’el 
(Tel Aviv, 1961) attempts to reconstruct 
the background by bringing together and 
evaluating the relevant material from the 
Talmud and Midrash, the Church Fathers, 
and Roman authors. Abramsky makes use 
of the documents from the Murabba‘at 
Caves published by Benoit, Milik, and de 
Vaux, and he provides a summary of the 
discoveries made during the campaigns of 
1960 and 1961 by the Israeli archeologists 
working in the Nahal David—Nahal 
Hever—Nahal Tse’elim area from Ein 
Gedi to Massada on the western shore of 
the Dead Sea. The collection of 15 letters 
from Bar Kokhba—or, as his name is now 
attested by these primary sources, Bar 
Kosiba or Kosbah—are clearly of the high- 
est importance. Nine are in Aramaic, four 
in Hebrew, and two in Greek; all but one, 
on wood, are papyri. The letters, contain- 
ing orders from Bar Kokhba to his re- 
gional commanders and officers, are usually 
written in the first person but are signed by 
members of the staff, apparently at Bar 
Kokhba’s dictation. They deal in the 
main with matters of supply but shed light 
on military organization, command, and 
communications as well. Abramsky’s book, 
appearing as it did so soon after the recent 
discoveries, suffers from discursiveness. A 
reappraisal of the Bar Kokhba Rebellion 
must at least await complete publication 
of the new sources, not only the letters men- 
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tioned above but also the contemporaneous 
deeds and contracts recovered in the 1961 


excavations. 
In his Ha-mikra’ ki-dmuto (1962) Meir 
Weiss seeks to expound the Bible “as it is” 


through application of the principles for- 
mulated by the exponents of the New Criti- 
cism, hence the English title he has chosen, 
“The Bible and Modern Literary Theory.” 
His approach is not, however, a systematic 
attack on the methodology or presupposi- 
tions of the several schools of Biblical schol- 
arship, but a very close reading of selected 
texts, viewing each production in its to- 
tality without, at the same time, importing 
factors extraneous to it. This position leads 
him to oppose, willy nilly, all attempts at 
textual reconstruction, even the most rea- 
sonable emendation of the most glaringly 
corrupt text. One wonders whether Weiss 
will not be taxed with advocating an atom- 
istic rather than a unitary approach to 
Biblical interpretation, and whether his 
own procedure is entirely free from the 
subjectivity he deplores. 

One of the most appealing examples of 
Israeli book production to be accessioned 
during the past year is Masa’ le-’erets Kush 
(Ramat Gan, 1962), a collaborative effort 
by the novelist-playright Nathan Shaham 
and the caricaturist Samuel Katz. This 
account of a trip to Ethiopia, Eritrea, and 
French Somaliland, makes no claim to ex- 
pertise, but it is suprisingly fresh and vivid. 
The publisher, Masadah, is to be congratu- 
lated for a superior job of graphics, typog- 
raphy and layout. 

The number of meritorious doctoral 
dissertations arriving from Israel has been 
increasing. These are normally acquired 
through exchange, and they are frequently 
in a scientific discipline. An engaging 
thesis in the field of linguistics, prepared 
under the distinguished direction of Pro- 
fessor H. J. Polotsky and submitted to the 
Hebrew University, is Aaron Bar-Adon’s 
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Leshonam ha-meduberet shel ha-yeladim 


be-Yisra’el, issued in 1959 in two mimeo- 
graphed volumes. The dissertation, which 
bears the English title “Children’s Hebrew 
in Israel” and is provided with an English 
summary in accordance with the almost 
invariable practice, is a synchronic descrip- 
tion of the language spoken by children, 
among themselves, within the 3-13 age 
group. ‘The researcher has found striking 
uniformity in this child language regardless 
of socio-economic level, and he feels that 
it is the only homogeneous Hebrew-speech 
community in the country. As the lan- 
guage of the adults is far from crystallized, 
Israeli children can create more freely than 
can children of the same age in other coun- 
tries. Their speech, moreover, tends to 
persist longer than elsewhere; it exerts a 
decided influence on that of the adults, and 
it has penetrated into the literary language. 
The role of analogy in the acquisition of 
language is well known and Bar-Adon has 
found it a powerful force among Israeli 
youngsters. 

Kol ha-’arets, that is, the Israel Geo- 
graphical Lexicon (Tel-Aviv, 1962), is a 
useful, up-to-date reference source for Is- 
raeli place names. The work of the 
father-son team of Ephraim and Mena- 
hem Talmi, who have coauthored several 
recent books on places of interest in Israel, 
it provides geographic and historical data 
and atlas references for location of the 
sites on the official maps of Israel, listings 
of rivers and their tributaries, with co- 
ordinates for the source and mouth of each, 
statistics of city populations, an inventory 
of administrative districts and regional 
councils, tables of Israeli Bedouin tribes 
and the areas in which they pasture, as well 
as archeological and historical chronolo- 
gies. Random soundings in the gazetteer 
indicate a considerable wealth of informa- 
tion on the settlements, furnishing explan- 
ations of names, dates of establishment, af- 
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filiations, economic conditions, and growth, 


as well as summary sketches in historical 
geography of ancient locations. 

The Library has received the first two 
volumes of Shanah be-Shanah (1960-61), 
an annual published by the Hekhal Shlo- 
moh, the seat of the Chief Rabbinate of 
Israel, and edited by Saul Israeli. These 
volumes contain articles devoted to various 
aspects of religious law and practice, re- 
ports on congregational activities and af- 
fairs, bibliographies of religious books, and 
necrologies of prominent orthodox person- 
alities. Several contributions of more gen- 
eral interest are also included. 

The author of a new book on humor, 
Ha-tshok mahu? (Tel-Aviv, 1962), is Dr. 
Jacob Sass, a veteran internist practicing 
in Tiberias, who is at home in the technical 
literature of the subject and who spices his 
The mate- 
rials are eclectically chosen, the schematic 


text with numerous examples. 


presentation unfortunately is not entirely 
transparent, and not all the illustrations are 
apt. A chapter on Galgenhumor seems 
grimmer and less instructive than need be. 
Some will feel, too, that the point of a story 
occasionally evaporates in the process of 
telling. Dr. Sass has not systematically 
come to grips with the intriguing phenome- 
non of Jewish wit, with which Freud, for 
one, grappled and which has lately been 
dealt with by Reik. The book concludes 
with a plea for more humor in Israeli life. 

Sholom J. Kahn’s Halutsiut ve-haye ha- 
sfar be-sifrut *Artsot Ha-brit (Tel-Aviv, 
1962), translated from an English manu- 
script entitled “Pioneering and Frontier 
Life in American Literature,” is an intro- 
duction directed primarily toward the 
Israeli student with little knowledge of the 
subject. The book discusses, among others, 
Cooper, Melville, Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, and 
Hemingway. Attention is paid to regional 


Thoreau, 


forces, and there is a special chapter on the 


literature of the South. In a concluding 
chapter the author undertakes to compare 
the Israeli experience in pioneering with 
that of the United States. A “literary 
map” of the United States is appended. 
The book bears the imprint of Yahdav, a 
joint venture by members of the Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Israel, set up to issue 
needed 
works. This subsidized enterprise will con- 


commercially unattractive but 
centrate for the present on meeting the 
demand for adequate college textbooks. 
Two accounts of the tragedy, martyr- 
dom, and heroism in the holocaust of 
European Jewry during the war years, 
1939-45, were issued in 1962 under the 
authority of Yad Vashem, the memorial 
institute. They are Nachman Blumen- 
thal’s Darko shel yudenrat (Conduct and 
Actions of a Judenrat: Documents from 
the Bialystok Ghetto) and Toldoteha shel 
mahteret (The Story of an Underground: 
The Resistance of the Jews of Kovno 
(Lithuania) in the Second World War) 
by Zvie A. Dov 
Deluded into believing that the only 
chance for survival by inmates of the 
ghetto lay in forced labor for the German 
war machine, the Bialystok Judenrat 
played its role as Nazi cat’s-paw. Despite 
the gradual erosion of his position, the 
leader of this body persisted in his collab- 
oration with the German authorities. 
Secretly, however, he remained in touch 
with the underground. 


Brown and Levin. 


Impaled on the 
horns of a cruel dilemma, he decided that 
so long as the immediate prospect was not 
total annihilation of the ghetto population, 
to encourage futile revolt was unjustified. 
When the ghetto’s final hour arrived, he 
was caught unawares; the resistance was 
ineffectual, and it proceeded without the 
participation of the German-appointed 
body, whose members shared the terrible 
fate of their coreligionists. Because of the 
strong historical sense of certain intellec- 
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tuals of Bialystok, who themselves fell 
victim to the Nazi terror, these docu- 
ments of the Judenrat were collected and 
concealed. In Kovno, between the first 
mass executions in the fali of 1941 and the 
final liquidation of the Jews in the summer 
of 1944, an organized resistance of con- 
siderable proportions came into being. 
This history of the resistance is told by two 
former residents of the city who partici- 
pated in the movement from its early stages 
and escaped to join the partisans in the 
Lithuanian forests. The work is based 
upon those contemporaneous documents 
still accessible, the personal testimony of 
survivors, and written memoirs. In gath- 
ering their evidence the authors have care- 
fully cross-checked accounts to obtain a 
picture as detailed, exact, and objective as 
possible. Both of the Yad Vashem studies 
provide English digests of their contents. 
Focusing attention on the problems of 
the academic community in Israel is 
Halakhah u-ma‘aseh ba-hinukh ha-tikhon 
(Principles and Practices in Secondary 
Education) published in 1961, a collection 
oi articles dedicated to Professor Alexander 
Mordecai Dushkin upon his retirement as 
director of the Hebrew University’s John 
Dewey School of Education. In addition 
to contributions relating to the teaching of 
specific subjects, there are several articles 
on the structure and interrelationship of 
the parts of the educational system, and a 
long essay, “On the Aims of Secondary 
Education in Israel,” by Professor Ernst 


Simon. The volume was edited by Meir 
Shapira. A comparative study of the posi- 


tion of secondary school teachers in Israel 
vis-a-vis their colleagues in the United 
States and Western Europe is Ma ‘amadam 
u-tna’e ‘avodatam shel more bate ha-sefer 
ha-tikhoniyim (The Status and Conditions 
of Work of Secondary School Teachers) 
written by Rachel Elboim-Dror (1961). 


Economic and professional status, train- 
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ing, recruitment and tenure, work condi- 
tions, and teachers’ organizations are all 
discussed. 


The most important single receipt dur- 
ing the year is the initial volume of the 
Groyser verterbukh fun der Yidisher 
shprakh (Great Dictionary of the Yiddish 
Language). After less than a decade of 
work, this first successful attempt to record 
the development of the Yiddish language 
made its appearance in New York in 1961 
and marks a milestone on the road of Jew- 
ish cultural history. To undertake such 
an enormous task would have taxed the 
resources of any recognized and established 
academy, working under normal circum- 
stances. The geographic distribution of 
Yiddish, the variety of its dialects and ex- 
periences, its historic expanse, its Hebrew, 
Germanic, Slavic, and Romance elements, 
constituted formidable barriers to the ex- 
ecution of the project. Recruiting pro- 
fessional personnel was perhaps the most 
difficult problem, as the race against .time 
had to be accelerated to locate, recruit, and 
harness the talents of the decimated sur- 
vivors in this once flourishing branch of 
scholarship. 

It is thought that the origins of the Yid- 
dish language must be sought in the Rhine- 
land about the start of the present 
millennum. Thus, Yiddish is coeval with 
several other European languages. Having 
evolved through migration, hybridization, 
and cultivation, it has well-defined dialects, 
language strata from the most folksy to 
the most learned, and an extensive litera- 
ture. With the catastrophic decimation 
during World War II of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Eastern Europe—the area in 
which the language achieved its greatest 
flowering—it has been left to face an un- 
certain future. Unilingual speakers of 
Yiddish are diminishing and few are the 
speakers whose native dialect is unaffected 
by outside influences. 
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The project was initiated to create an 
all-inclusive dictionary that would be 
worthy of comparison with the best ex- 
emplars of modern lexicography. This 
exhaustive inventory of the language’s lexi- 
cal wealth would in the historical dimen- 
sion take it back to the earliest records of 
the language; in the geographical dimen- 
sion, to the furthest areas of its dispersion; 
and in depth, through all the levels of its 
usage, spoken and literary, standard and 
dialect. 
create such a dictionary had come to 
nought, and the assembled files had been 
lost, a new start had to be made. The 
work was begun through the initiative 
of Nahum Stutchkoff, author of the The- 
saurus of the Yiddish Language, and to his 
rich collection of materials were added 
several other important collections of lexi- 
cal items. The editorial staff, led by 
Judah A. Joffe and Yudel Mark, recruited 
scores of collaborators and assembled a card 
file of some 180,000 words, documented 
by tens of thousands of quotations. Some 
idea of the richness of the language and 
the scope of the Dictionary can be gained 
through a perusal of this first of the 10 
volumes planned. 


As earlier organized efforts to 


Near and Middle East 


An increase in the overall acquisitions 
in the languages of the Near East indicates 
progress toward adequate coverage of 
significant publications. Although the rate 
of increase for Arabic and Turkish ma- 
terials has been unsteady, that for Persian 
has been satisfactory, and the acquisition 
rate for Turkic- and Iranian-language 
material from Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus has increased. Examination of 
the receipts and the requests of readers 
especially in Turkish, leads to the con- 
clusion that receipts do not adequately rep- 
resent production in the Turkish and 
Arabic languages. 


A significant step toward increasing the 
quantity of acquisitions from the area was 


the inauguration of the project under Pub- 
lic Law 480,"® whereby current Arabic pub- 
lications could be purchased in the United 
Arab Republic with local currency belong- 
ing to the United States Government. By 
the end of June 1962, after only 6 months’ 
operation of the program, 652 monographs 
were purchased for the Library and 314 
The total 
number of pieces, including newspapers 
and periodicals, acquired by the Library 
was 5,469. 


were acquired by exchange. 


An especially valuable aspect 
of the program is the coverage of govern- 
ment publications, reports of ministries, and 
related material. Broad coverage of the 
output of one of the great publication cen- 
ters of the Arab world should be of assist- 
ance in the future. 


The general coverage of significant 
Arabic publications improved during this 
year, though the total receipts were fewer. 
Publications from outside the usual cen- 
ters—for example, from Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and Jordan—were more numerous 
and better in quality. The quality and 
amount of publication in Damascus and 
Baghdad also showed improvement. 

Technological advances in the Arab 
countries have inevitably resulted in prob- 
lems of terminology. Aids in coping with 
this problem include published lists, glos- 
saries and dictionaries, in addition to 
monographs on the method of devising and 
employing new terminology.* Two publi- 
cations deal with the history and theory of 
technical terminology in Arabic. Mustafa 
al-Shihabi, in his Al-Mustalahat al- 
‘ilmiyah fi al-lughah al-‘arabiyah fi al- 


% The Public Law 480 Program is discussed 
in considerable detail in the Annual Report of 
the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1962. 

*Unless otherwise stated, the publications 
that follow were issued at Cairo. 
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gadim wa al hadith (1955), examines the 
Hasan Husayn 
Fahmi’s book, al-Marji‘ fi ta‘rib al-mustala- 


historical background. 
hat al-ilmiyah wa al-fanniyah wa al- 
Handasiyah (1958), published under the 
auspices of the Council of the Arabic Lan- 
guage in Cairo, deals with the capability of 
Arabic for coining new scientific terms and 
suggests sources and methods of arabicizing 
Other works 
to be noted in this field are Muhammad al- 


foreign words and phrases. 


Laqqani’s Qdmis al-fada’ (1962), a space 
dictionary, and the Iraqi Scientific Coun- 
cil’s Mustalahdat sind‘at al-Naft (Baghdad, 
1958), in which technical terms of the oil 
industry are discussed. Publications link- 
ing Arabic usage with that of other lan- 
guages are Wadi‘ Fanis’ al-Qdmis al-fanni 
(1962), which is an Arabic-German tech- 
nical dictionary, and the compilation issued 
by the al-Maijlis al-a‘la lil ‘Ulam (Higher 
Council for Sciences), entitled Scientific 
Terms, Series I, English-Arabic (1961). 
Other scientific disciplines are also touched 
upon such as animal husbandry in ‘Atallah 
Khalaf Duwayhi’s Dalil mustalahat ‘ilm al- 
hayawan (1958), and psychology in Munir 
Wahbah al-Khazin’s Mu‘jam mustalahat 
‘ilm al-Nafs (Beirut, 195?). 
which will help to keep scientific terminol- 


Periodicals 


ogy up to date are also appearing; for ex- 
ample al-‘Uliim, a monthly issued in Bei- 
rut, is now in its seventh year. 

Interest in the library as an institution, 
in library science and in book production 
is evidenced in new monographs and pe- 
riodicals containing bibliographic informa- 
tion and informative articles on library sci- 
ence and library development. From Cairo 
al-Maktabat (Library 
World), now in its fourth year, and from 


comes ‘Alam 
Baghdad a dealers’ publication, al-Mak- 
tabah, which is in its third year. The title 
could be translated either as library or 


bookstore. Monographs dealing with the 
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general subject of book production include 
Khalil Sabat’s Tarikh al-tiba‘ah fi al- 
sharq al-‘Arabi (History of Printing in the 
Arab World) (1958) and al-Bibliughra- 
fiyah al-Maghribiyah (‘Tetuan, 1956). In 
regard to library history there is al-Makta- 
bah fi al-‘dlam al-‘Arabi, tarikhuhad wa 
turug al-‘amal bihad (The Library in the 
Arab World, its History and Methods of 
Operation) by ‘Umar Hasan Hamdi 
(1959). Specific phases of library science 
are discussed in the following publications: 
Ahmad Anwar ‘Umar’s al-Ma‘na al-ijtima‘i 
lil maktabah (The Social Significance of 
the Library), published in 1961; Kash- 
shaf li tasnif al-kutub (A Guide to the 
Classification of Books) by Midhat ‘Adil 
Kazim (1959); and by the same author, 
al-tatawwurat al-maktabiyah fi al-‘adlam 
al-jadid (Library Developments in the New 
World), published in 1957. 

Demographic and other population 
studies are represented by such works as 
Dirdsat dimujrafiyah fi sukkan al-‘alam al- 
‘Arabi (1959), by Ahmad al-Khashshab; 
Ahwal al-sukkan fi al-‘alam_ al-‘Arabi 
dirdsat muqdarinah (Living Conditions in 
the Arab World) by Izzat al-Nuss (1955) ; 
Khuldsat tarikh al-Kurd wa Kurdistan 
(Baghdad, 1951), by Muhammad Amin 
Zaki; and Al-Yazidiytin fi hddirthim wa 
madihim (Sidon, 1953), by ‘Abd al- Raz- 
zaq al-Hasani. 

In the general linguistic field two works 
are noteworthy: Husayn Nassar’s two vol 
ume Al-mu‘jam al-‘Arabi, nash’atuhu wa 
tatawwuruhu (The Arabic Dictionary, its 
Formation and Development), published 
in 1956, and al-harakh al-lughawiyah fi 
Lubnan fi al-sadr al-awwal min al Qarn al- 
‘Ishrin (The Linguistic Movement in Leb- 
anon in the Beginning of the 20th Cen- 
tury), by Amin Nakhlah (Beirut, 1958). 
More attention is being paid to the spoken 
dialects than was done formerly. Exam- 
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ples are Ibrahim Anis’ Al-lahjat al-‘Arabi- 
yah (Arabic Dialects) ; Mu‘jam al-alfaz al- 
‘ammiyah fi al-lahjah_ al-Lubndniyah 
(Glossary of Spoken Words in the Leba- 
nese Dialect), by Anis Furayhah (Beirut, 
1947); and Da-’td al-Shalabi’s Kalimat 
Farisityah musta‘malah fi ‘Ammiyat al- 
Mawsil wa fi anh@ al-‘Irdq (Persian Words 
in the Spoken Language of Musil and 
other Parts of Iraq) published at Baghdad 
in 1960. 

Although activity in the traditional fields 
of literature, history, and language contin- 
ues, new acquisitions in Persian show a 
tendency towards greater variety in studies. 

Iran * produces bibliographical journals 
regularly: Rahnama-ye-ketab, a quarterly, 
published by the Book Society of Iran and 
Kitab-e Mah, a monthly trade journal. The 
National Bibliographical Society of Iran 
published in 1961 Fehrast-e muqalat-e 
Farsi, a bibliography of Persian articles 
from 1910 to 1958 compiled by Iraj 
Afshar. A similarly useful book is Mu’- 
allafin-e kiitub-e chapi Farsi ve ‘Arabi 
(1961), by Khanbaba Mishar, which is a 
listing of Persian authors writing in both 
Persian and Arabic. Those who have dif- 
ficulty with Iranian place names will wel- 
come Farhang-e abddihaye Iran (1961), 
by Lutfallah M. Payan, which is a geo- 
graphical dictionary of Iran down to the 
village and community level. Karnameh- 
ye Buzorgan-e Iran, issued in 1961 by the 
Department of Publication and Radio 
Tehran, is a collection of short talks on 
Iranian traditions and personalities that 
were broadcast over Radio Tehran. 

Geographical and area handbooks of 
note are Muhammed R. Isfahani’s Nasf-e 
jehan (1962), a handbook on Isfahan; 
Sepahbud Jahanbani’s Sarguzasht-e Blu- 
chestan ve Marzha-ye dn (1960), a hand- 
book on Bluchestan; Abdulhamid ’Arfani’s 


*Unless otherwise indicated, publications from 
Iran were issued in Tehran. 


Dastanha-ye ’ashqi-ye Pakistan (1961), a 
book on Pakistan folklore, that was written 
by a Pakisani but was published in Persian 
in Iran; and Kuliyati az uzd’ye siydsi ve 
eqtasadi ve ejtama’-ye Afghanistan (1961), 
by Abdulazim Valiyan, which is a political, 
economic, and social compendium on Af- 
ghanistan. 

Books on sociology and political science 
are apt to approach their subject histor- 
ically. Tarikh-e ejtama’ye Iran az aghaz 
ta’asere hazer (1962), by Murtaza Ravan- 
di, is a social history of Iran through her 
recorded history. A similar work, that em- 
phasizes the older Achaemenid period, 
however, is Tarikh-e ejtama’i-ye Iran 
bastan (1961) by Musa Javan. Fakr-e 
Gzadi ve mugqaddama-ye Nahzat-e Mash- 
riitiyat (1962), by Faridin Adamiyyat 
traces the idea of freedom and the prin- 
ciples of democracy as they were introduced 
and developed in Iran. Tdrikh-e tahav- 
valat-e styasi-ye Iran (History of the Politi- 
cal Transformation of Iran) published in 
1959 describes political development 
against the background of Iranian society 
from the Safavid period to modern times. 

A 5-volume work, entitled Dahnafar 
qazabash, on the Safavid period (1502- 
1732), written by Husayn M. Sukhanyar, 
was published in 1957. On the same pe- 
riod is Iran dar zaman-e Safaviyyeh 
(Tabriz, 1962), by Ahmad Tajbakhsh, an 
example of publishing by a provincial 
press. A 3-volume work by Habib Levi, 
entitled Tarikh-e Yehud-e Iran (1956), is 
a comprehensive history of the Jews in 
Falsafah az ahkam-e Eslam (1960), 
by Muhammad Javad Najafi, is a treatise 
on Islamic philosophy from the Shia point 


Iran. 


of view. Ketab-e Behddayat al-mu’ manin 
altalabin maruf betarikhe Esma’ Iiyah 
(Moscow, 1956), by Muhammad Khura- 
sani Fada’i, is a history of the Ismaili sect. 
The introduction is in Russian; the body 


of the work, in Persian. 
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The Loghat-namah Dehkhoda’s great 
encyclopedic dictionary is now being con- 
tinued by Muhammad Mo’in and has 


“ce bb) 


reached the letter “gaf.” The linguistic 
problems of Afghanistan are exemplified in 
the publication of the Pashtu Talana 
(Afghan Academy), Da Afghanistan da 
iziniizbu vo lahji qamis (Kabul, 1960). 
This treatment of the two major languages 
and related dialects of Afghanistan was 
issued in Persian and Pashtu, but the title 
and basic text is in Pashtu. 

Acquisitions from Soviet Central Asia 
and the Caucasus are, for the most part, 
related to Persian and 


in languages 
Turkish. 
From Tajikistan the Library has received 
Kategortye jam ve Ba’zi masalhay-e zabone 
hazari Tajik (Stalinabad, 1961) written in 
This 


linguistic study printed in the Cyrillic 


Tajik, a Persian related language. 


alphabet demonstrates the essentially Per- 
The 


author, O. J. Jalolov, uses the Russian 


sian character of the Tajik language. 
form of his name. 

From Soviet Azerbaijan, three titles, 
all issued at Baku in the form of Turkish 
used in that country and all in the Cyrillic 
alphabet, should be noted. 
Sovet yazichilari, published by the Azerbai- 
jan Government in 1956, furnishes bio- 
graphical notes on Soviet Azerbaijani 


Azerbaijan 


authors. Sovet Azerbayjananin Paytakhti 
(1957), by A. M. Ahmedov, is a handbook 
on Baku, the capital of the country. The 
Azerbaijan Academy of Sciences published 
in 1960 a 3-volume history of the country’s 
literature, entitled Azerbayjan Edebtyati 
Tartkhi. 

Newly acquired Turkish books num- 
bered slightly more than those received last 


year.* 


* Unless otherwise noted, Turkish publica- 
tions mentioned in this section were issued in 
Ankara. 


Amerika ve Tiirkiyede Idarenin Kazai 
Denetlenmesi (1961), by A. Seref Gézii- 
biiyiik, discusses the judicial control of the 
executive in the United States and Turkey. 
Tiirkiyede Cumhuriyet Devrinde I¢ Devlet 
Borglari (1961), by H. Uren Arsan, surveys 
internal state loans in Turkey under the 
republican rule. Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim 
Bakanligi Calismalari ve Tibbi Istatistik 
Yilligi, 1956-1959 (1960), prepared by 
Yusuf Tunca, is a statistical yearbook cov- 
ering the operations of the Ministry of 
Public Health and Social Welfare. 

Atatiirk Ilkelert Isiginda Uyarmalar-Bir 
Iflasin Kronolojisi, 1950-1960 (Istanbul, 
1960) is a compilation of the editorials of 
Nadir Nadi that appear in his daily, the 
Cumhuriyet, commenting on the Demo- 
cratic Party Administration during 1950- 
60 in the light of Atatiirk’s revolutionary 
doctrines. Tiirkiyede Yatirimlar (1959) 
by Kenan Giirkan, is a useful guide for 
prospective investors in Turkey. Tiirki- 
yede Turistik Faaliyet (Istanbul, 1961), by 
Fazli Ayverdi, discusses the tourist traffic 
in Turkey. Tiirkiyede Anayasa Gelis- 
melerine Bir Bakig (1959), by Professor 
Yavuz Abadan, is a survey of constitutional 
developments in Turkey. Tiirkiye Cum- 
huriyett Tarihi, 1918-1960 (1960), by 
Enver Ziya Karal, tells the story of the 
Turkish Republic from 1918 to 1960. 
Noterlikler Istatistigi, 1935-1959 (1961) 
is a statistical survey of public notarial 
operations in Turkey for 1935-59. 

Tiirkge-Ingilizce Biiyiik Liigat (1959) is 
a comprehensive Turkish-English diction- 
ary in two volumes, compiled by the Tar- 
han Bookstore in Ankara. Eski Tiirk Hali- 
larindan ve Kilimlerinden Ornekler (Istan- 
bul, 1961), a collection of paintings of old 
Turkish carpets and kilims currently dis- 
played at the Turkish-Islamic Arts Mu- 
seum in Istanbul, was prepared by the stu- 
dents of the School of Fine Arts in Istan- 
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Basilan Eserler (1959), by Dr. Osman 
Ersoy, discusses the introduction of print- 
ing into Turkey and the first books printed 
there. The work was sponsored and pub- 
lished by the University of Ankara. 

Tiirk Kiitiiphanelerinin Geligmesinde 
Universitedeki Kiitiiphanecilik Ogreti- 
minin Roliti (1960) describes the part 
played by instruction in library science in 
the development of Turkish collections at 
the University of Ankara. Tiirkiye Kiitiip- 
haneleri Rehbert is a guide to Turkish 
libraries published in 1957 by the Bibliog- 
raphy Institute of the Turkish National 
Library. Istanbul Kiitiiphaneleri ve 
Yazma Tip Kitaplari (Istanbul, 1959), by 
Muzaffer Gékman, the Director of the 
Bayezit Public Library at Istanbul, surveys 
Istanbul libraries and manuscripts in the 
field of medicine. 

Kandilli Rasathanesi, 50 Yil (Istanbul, 
1961) is a survey of meteorological re- 
cordings at the observatory at Kandilli on 
the Bosphorus from 1911 to 1961. 

Noteworthy new acquisitions in Arme- 
nian continue to be received through gifts 
and exchanges. 

Badmootyoon Hay Lerakrootyan (His- 
tory of Armenian Journalism) , by Krikoris 
Kalemkiarian, member of the Mekhitarian 
Order, which was published at Vienna in 
1893, covers the period from 1794, the 
birth year of Armenian journalism in 
India, to 1860. Kragan Badmootyoon 
Yev Keghetsigé (Literary History and the 
Beautiful) , by Simon Yeremian, is a hand- 
somely bound volume, published at Venice 
in 1915, which contains examples of some 
of the finest specimens in Armenian art and 
architecture as well as concise biographical 
notes on Armenian authors. Roosahayots 
Kéraganootyooné by Leo (Venice, 1904) 
is a history of Russian-Armenian literature 
from its beginning to the end of the 19th 
century. 


Oorvagidz Sovetahay Tatroni 
Patmootyan (An Outline of the History of 


the Armenian Theater) , by Sarkis Melikse- 
tian, was published at Yerevan in 1960 by 
the Arts Institute of the Armenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Hay Grakanootyan Bibliyografya ( Bibli- 
ography of Armenian Literature), by Ho- 
vanness Petrosian (Yerevan, 1953) ex- 
tends over the period from the beginning 
of the 19th century to the establishment of 
the Soviet rule in Armenia in 1920. Tsoo- 
tsag Hayeren Tserakrats Arkooni Madena- 
taranin t Miunkhen (Vienna, 1892), by 
Krikoris Kalemkiarian, is a 37—page listing 
of Armenian manuscripts held by the Ba- 
varian State Library in Munich. Tsootsag 
Hayeren Tseragrats Tavrizi (Vienna, 
1910) and Tsootsag Hayeren Tserakrats 
Nor Payazedi (Vienna, 1924) , by Hrachya 
Ajarian, are records of Armenian manu- 
scripts in Tabriz and Bayezid, in Iran, 
respectively. 

Azkapanootyoon Aznévagan Zarmin Di- 
uziants (Vienna, 1890), by Kapriel Mene- 
vishian, is an illustrated genealogy of the 
aristocratic Duzian family, which supplied 
many public servants under the Ottoman 
rule in Turkey. 

Kaghakneré Yeu Arhestneré Hayasta- 
noom 9—13 Dareroom (Yerevan, 1958) by 
Babgen Arakelian is an illustrated survey of 
Armenian cities and crafts between the 9th 
and 13th centuries. Niooter Haykakan 
Chartarapetootyan Patmootyan (Yerevan, 
1948), by Toros Toramanian, is an illus- 
trated history of Armenian architecture. 
Hay Adlas (Los Angeles, 1954), by Hov- 
hannes Babesian, an atlas of Armenia 
through the ages, which is illustrated in 
color, also contains pictures of outstanding 
figures in Armenian history. Nakhahay- 
gagan Hayasdan (Beirut, 1950), by Yeghia 
Kasooni, tells the story of Armenia before 
its settlement by Armenians, tracing it from 
the New Stone Age to 600 B.C. There 
are illustrations and maps. 
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Gitootyooné Hayastanoom 40 Taroom 
(Yerevan, 1960), by Viktor Hamazaspi 
Hambardzoomian, is a pictorial survey of 
scientific developments in Armenia during 
the 40-year Soviet rule since 1920. Mi- 
jnadaryan Hayastani Karavanaténern oo 
Kamoorchneré (Yerevan, 1960), by V. 
M. Harootinian, is an illustrated survey of 
caravansaries and bridges in medieval 
Armenia. 

Gamenits-Darekirk Hayots Lehasdani 
(Venice, 1896), by 
Ghevont Alishan, is an illustrated history 


Yev Roomenyo.. 


of the Armenian communities in Poland 
and Rumania. Arapagan Miatsyal Han- 
rabedootyan Yekibdost Nahanké Yev 
Hayeré (Cairo, 1960), by Arshag Alboyad- 
jian, is a comprehensive history of the Ar- 
menian community in Egypt from the 
earliest days. In Arti Yetovbian Yev Hay 
Kaghooté (Venice, 1930) Haig Patapan 
discusses the Armenian community of 
Ethiopia. Haik Heghisapetoobolis Trans- 
iluanyo (Vienna, 1904), by Krikor Kov- 
rigian, is a documented history of the Ar- 
menians of Transylvania from 1826 to 
1904. Haik i Haravayin Heéntgasdan 
(Venice, 1922), by S. Der Krikorian, deals 
with the history of Armenians in southern 
India. 

S. Echmiadzin, 303-1903 
1903), by S. Eprigian, is a pictorial de- 


(Venice, 


scription of the Holy See of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church from its foundation in 
303 to 1903. 
Hais Krikor Loosavorichen Arach (Istan- 
bul, 1910), by Kevork Mesrop, describes 
the introduction of Christianity into Ar- 


Krisdoneootyan Moodkn i 


menia before the time of Gregory the II- 
luminator (257?-332), the founder of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church. 


South Asia 


The most important development of the 
year was the establishment of the Library’s 
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Public Law 480 projects in India and Pak- 
istan.”° 

Among the more interesting items from 
Pakistan * is the first anthology of the 
poetry of that country, Presenting Pakistani 
Poetry (1961), edited by Gulam Ali Al- 


lana. Two reference works of value are 
Who’s Who in Science and Research, is- 
sued by the Bibliographical Information 
Bureau and Reference Centre in Karachi; 
and Scientific and Technical Periodicals of 
Pakistan, issued in 1961 by the Pakistan Na- 
tional Scientific and Technical Documen- 
tation Centre. 

The Speeches and Statements of the 
President of Pakistan, Mohammad Ayub 
Khan, covering the period from October 
1958 through June 1961, have been pub- 
lished in three volumes. They deal with a 
multitude of subjects and reveal the dedi- 
cation of the speaker to the improvement of 
Pakistan. The new Constitution of the 
Republic of Pakistan was published in 
1962; it may be compared with The Con- 
stitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakis- 
tan issued by the previous government in 
1956. 

In the field of economics a new and in- 
teresting journal, Comilla, issued by the 
Pakistan Academy for Village Develop- 
ment, began publication in April 1960. 
The Pakistan Ministry of Finance issued 
in 1960 Major Commodities of Pakistan: 
A Review. The Pakistan Planning Com- 
mission published in 1961 The Second 
Five Year Plan (1960-65), including re- 
vised estimates. 

A welcome addition to the few transla- 
tions of Tibetan religious works is Charles 
Arthur Muses’ Esoteric Teachings of the 
Tibetan Tantra, Including Seven Initia- 
tion Rituals and the Six Yogas of Naropa 
in Tsong-kha-pas’ Commentary, Trans- 


*” See footnote 19, page 143. 
* The publications from Pakistan mentioned 
in this section were issued in Karachi. 
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lated by Chang Chen Chi (Lausanne, 
1961). Hugh Edward Richardson’s A 
Short History of Tibet (New York, 1962) 
makes available a very readable account of 
a country with an interesting past and a 
strategic present and future. In the Feb- 
ruary 1959 issue of the Quarterly Journal 
Walter Maurer described “The Tibetan 
Tripitaka in Reprint.”* This is the 
Peking edition in 151 volumes that was 
photographically reprinted by the Tibetan 
Tripitaka Research Institute of Toyko. 
Last year the Library acquired an addition 
to that set, The Extra Tibetan Works in 
13 volumes (Toyko, 1961). 

The languages of India continue to be 
of major interest to linguistic scholars. A 
Garo Grammar (Poona, 1961) by Robbins 
Burling describes a Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage spoken in Assam. A Mon-Khmer 
language of Assam is described by Lili 
Robel in Khasi, a Language of Assam 
(Baton Rouge, 1961). This doctoral dis- 
sertation, intended only as a rough descrip- 
tion of a little-known language, includes 
a full bibliography and some interesting 
texts. The Brahut and Dravidian Com- 
parative Grammar (Berkeley, 1962), by 
Murray Bronson Emeneau, adds another 
important chapter to our knowledge of 
these languages, and the first fascicule of 
Ralph Lilley Turner’s A Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages 
(London, 1962) covers the alphabet in 
Devanagari order from “a” to “uttapti.” 
Sanskrit is the basis of approach. 

Additional light on the lives and works 
of two of the most important modern 
writers of India is found in Krishna 
Kripalani’s Rabindranath Tagore: A Bio- 
graphy (New York, 1962) and in P. L. 
Lakhanpal’s Ghalib, the Man and His 
Verse (Delhi, 1960). Important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the folklore of 


= QJCA, XVI (February 1959), 43-46. 


the subcontinent are Verrier Elwin’s When 
the World was Young: Folk-tales from 
India’s Hills and Forests (Delhi, 1961) 
and Stith Thompson’s Types of Indic Oral 
Tales: India, Pakistan, and Ceylon (Hel- 
sinki, 1960). 

Reference works of particular value to 
librarians are Who’s Who of Indian Writers 
(New Delhi, 1961), published by the Sa- 
hitya Akademi, and the Author Table for 
Indian Names (Calcutta?, 1961), pre- 
pared by the National Library. An in- 
formative description of the history, func- 
tions, and collections of the National Li- 
brary of India is found in B. S. Kesavan’s 
India’s National Library (Calcutta, 1961). 

A number of books on various aspects of 
the history of India have recently appeared. 
Jeannine Auboyer’s La vie quotidienne 
dans Inde ancienne, environ II*S, avant 
J.-C—VII*°S. (Paris, 1961) describes the 
social, religious, political, and economic 
life of the period. Slavery in Ancient In- 
dia, as depicted in Pali and Sanskrit Texts 
(New Delhi, 1960), by Dev Raj Chanana, 
is a brief but careful analysis of existing 
source material on the subject. The Clas- 
sical Accounts of India, Being a Compila- 
tion of the English Translations of the Ac- 
counts Left by Herodotus, Megasthenes, 
Arrian, Strabo, Quintus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Justin, Plutarch, Frontinus, Nearchus, Ap- 
polonius, Pliny, Ptolemy, Aelian and 
Others, with Maps, Editorial Notes, Com- 
ments, Analysis and Introduction (Calcut- 
ta, 1960) , edited by Ramesh Chandra Maj- 
umdar, brings together in one convenient 
volume early acounts of India by Greeks 
and Romans. Many of these have been 
long out of print in other translations. 
The East India Company, 1784-1834 
(Manchester, 1961), by Cyril Henry Phil- 
ips, offers a readable, understanding, and 
scholarly account of a vital halfcentury in 
the trading and empire building of the 
Company. 
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A good anthology of excerpts, ranging 
from translations of textual material (be- 
ginning with the Vedas) to the writings of 
Radhakrishnan, is included in Hinduism 
(New York, 1961), edited by Louis Renou. 
A brief account of the religion itself pre- 
cedes the anthology. ‘Two works on India 
of popular interest are Manohor Kaul’s 
Trends in Indian Painting, Ancient, Me- 
dieval, Modern (New Delhi, 1961) and 
Daya Ram Thapar’s Icons in Bronze: An 
Introduction to Indian Metal Images 

Bombay, 1961). 

The political image of India in its in- 
ternal and international setting is a matter 
of great concern today. The latest study 
of pre-European ideas is contained in a 
slight work by Chandra Prakash Bhambhri, 
The Substance of Hindu Polity (Meerut, 
1959). The controversial figure of Sub- 
has Chandra Bose is revealed in the 2 years 
before his death in a compilation by the 
Netaji Research Bureau of Calcutta en- 
titled Crossroads, Being the Works of Sub- 
has Chandra Bose, 1938-1940 (New 
York, 1962). An analysis of a possible 
mistake made by the Government of India 
appears in Prithwas Chandra Chakravarti’s 
India’s China Policy (Bloomington, 1962). 
A penetrating study of the modern political 
situation is The Indian Political System 
1961), by Norman Dunbar 
It begins with the period of the 
John Company, covers the British century, 


(Boston, 


Palmer. 


the independence movement, the independ- 
ent government, the party system, elections, 
and foreign relations. The early period of 
India’s relations with China to the year 
1300 is thoroughly analyzed in Bhasker 
Anand Saletore’s India’s Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with the East (Bombay, 1960). 

Two works on anthropology deserve spe- 
cial mention. The first is volume I of a 
new series issued by the National Library 
in Calcutta, A Bibliography of Indology, 
Enumerating Basic Publications on All 
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Aspects of Indian Culture (Calcutta, 
1960). This first volume, entitled Indian 
Anthropology, was compiled by J. M. 
Kanitkar. The other work is Indian An- 
thropology: Essays in Memory of D. N. 
Majumdar (Bombay and New York, 
1962) , edited by T. N. Madan and Gopala 
Sarana. Three studies of changing social 
patterns are Changing Society in India and 
Pakistan: A Study in Social Change and 
Social Stratification (Dacca, 1961), by 
Abul Khair Nazmul Karim; The Hindu 
Family in Its Urban Setting (Toronto, 
1961), by Aileen D. Ross; and Caste To- 
day (London, 1962) by Taya Zinkin. An 
important legal study is R. D. Vidyarthi’s 
Growth of Labour Legislation in India 
Since 1939 and Its Impact on Economic 
Development (Calcuta, 1961). Knowl- 
edge about a little-known area of the world 
is improved by the appearance of Probhat 
Kumar Sen’s Land and People of the 
Andamans: A Geographical and Socto- 
Economical Study With a Short Account 
of the Nicobar Islands (Calcuta, 1962). 

Publications in the vernacular languages 
of India continue to consist largely of belles 
lettres. A comprehensive listing of this 
literature may be found in Accessions List, 
India, a product of the Public Law 480 
project in India, which has been issued 
monthly by the American Libraries Book 
Procurement Center at New Delhi since 
July 1962. 

A few significant vernacular publications 
are listed here. Sudindrandtha Dattéra 
kdvyasamgraha (Calcutta, 1962) com- 
prises the collected poems of the famous 
Bengali poet Sudhindranatha Datta. A 
constitutional history of India in Hindi 
is Hamdraé samvidhadna aura négarika 
jivana (Agra, 1962), by S. L. Audicya and 
A. L. Gandhi, as revised by K. Sarma. 
Two works devoted to folk literature are 
Pandéya Trilécana’s Kumdiim kd loka sa- 
hitya (Agra, 1962), containing the folk 
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literature of Kumaon in Hindi, and 
Avatara ’Bédi Singha’s Panjaba didm prita 
kahaniam té gita (Delhi, 1962) on Panjabi 
folklore. A collection of ancient Marathi 
poems, edited by J. S. DéSpande, appeared 
under the title Pracina Marathi kavitd. 
Khanda 1 (Bombay, 1962). A new list- 
ing of manuscripts is found in Punya- 
vijaya’s Catalogue of Palm-Leaf Manu- 
scripts in the Santinatha Jain Bhandara, 
Cambay (Baroda, 1961) published in 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. 135. An 
important Mahayana Buddhist work is 
Santideva’s Bodhicarydvatara, the Sanskrit 
and Tibetan version, published at Calcutta 
in 1960 (Bibliotheca Indica, no. 1580) and 
edited by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 
Early Sanskrit works on music and danc- 
ing, edited by Umakant Premanand Shah, 
comprise the Savigitopanisatsadroddhara of 
Sudhakalasa (Baroda, 1961), published in 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. 133. A 
welcome reference work is a Who’s Who of 
Tamil Writers, Tamil Eluttdlar Yar-Evar?, 
published in 1962 by the Southern Lang- 


uages Book Trust of Madras. 


Southeast Asia 


An erudite study by Lucian Pye, entitled 
Politics, Personality, and National Build- 
ing: Burma’s Search for Identity, was 
issued last year by the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This study, 
which was printed for the Center by Yale 
University press, provides an insight into 
and an interpretation of the political events 
and new governmental structure that have 
evolved during Burma’s emergence as a 
noncolonial, self-governing nation. Com- 
pleted not long before the author’s death 
The Governance of Modern Burma (New 
York, 1960), by John S. Furnivall, presents 
penetrating observations on how the form 
of government inherited from British rule 
might be adapted to the political, social, 


and economic conditions of the new inde- 
pendent Burma, and discusses the difficult 
problem facing postwar Burma in creating 
a unified nation out of a disintegrated 
social order. 

Aung San of Burma (The Hague, 
1962), by U Maung Maung, is a biography 
of Burma’s most popular hero, a national 
leader who worked diligently for Burma’s 
independence and aided in shaping the 
new Southeast Asia. A moving account 
of the days when Burma was struggling to 
obtain its independence is included. This 
unorthodox but well-designed biography 
consists mainly of brief accounts by persons 
who knew Aung San intimately, and an 
appendix is a who’s who of persons as- 
sociated with him. Two _ publications 
that aid in filling a long-standing gap in 
our knowledge of the economy of Burma 
are Economic Development of Burma 
from 1800 till 1940 by U Tun Wai (Ran- 
goon, 1961) and Economic Development 
of Burma, 1951-1960 by Louis J. Walin- 
sky (New York, 1962). The first study 
presents a clear concept of the developing 
economy of Burma in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. The focus of the second study 
is upon the comprehensive, long-term pro- 
gram of economic and social development 
now current in Burma. 

A Thai book that came to the Library 
through the generosity of its author, Khun 
Prasert Patamasukhon, who is Deputy Sec- 
retary-General of the National Assembly 
of Thailand is Samut phap Samachik 
Rathasapho (Review of the National As- 
Published at Bangkok in 1962, 
it provides biographical information and 


sembly) . 


pictures of those members who served in 
the National Assembly between the 1932 
political revolution and 1959. The picto- 
rial section includes interior views of the As- 
sembly building. The product of a world- 
famous soil technician, Robert L. Pendle- 
ton, who served in the countries of 
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Southern Asia for more than 4 decades, 1s 
the study Thailand: Aspects of Landscape 
and Life (New York, 1962). Following 
the opening chapters, which summarize 
Thai history, many technical and practical 
aspects of the geography, agriculture, and 
economy of Thailand are discussed in 
considerable detail. Numerous maps de- 
picting the rivers, soils, forests, rainfall, 
and other 
aspects of the economy are provided. 


irrigation, rice cultivation, 

The editor of France-Asie, René de Ber- 
val, in 1959 published in a special issue 
the compilation entitled Kingdom of Laos: 
The Land of the Million Elephants and 
the White Parasol. 
edition was published in 1956 under the 
Divided 


into 13 principal sections, the text covers 


The original French 
title Présence du royaume Lao. 


the broad subjects of geography, history, 
arts, ethnography, religion, medicine, lan- 
guage, literature, annals of Lan Xang, 
folklore, education, economy, and external 
The 
tures of the princes who have been prom- 


Sisouk 


Na Champassak, who was the Laotian rep- 


relations. illustrations include pic- 


inent in recent Laotian politics. 
resentative on the International Control 
Commission in Laos and who held a Cabi- 
net post under Premier Phoui Sananikone, 
is the author of Storm Over Laos: A Con- 
(New York, 1961), 
which presents an account of events in Laos 
1945, 
those events after the Geneva Conference 
of 1954. 


stages in the advance of international Com- 


temporary History 


since concentrating especially on 


This study reveals the various 


munism in Laos within its overall plan for 
the conquest of Southeast Asia, and dis- 
cusses candidly the political views and 
activities of Prince Souphannouvong, the 
Pathet Lao leader, and of Phoui Sanani- 
kone and Souvanna Phouma, both Prime 
Ministers of Laos. 

A series of eight articles appearing in 
the January-March 1962 issue of the China 
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VG 


Quarterly under the title “North Vietnam: 
A Special Survey” provides a comprehen- 
sive account of Communism in North 
Vietnam, a country which by reason of its 
geography, history, and culture is most 
sensitive to the aims and policies of Peking. 


Among the publications of the Michigan 
State University Vietnam Advisory Group 
is the study entitled Notes on the Political 
and Administrative History of Vietnam, 
1802-1962 by Roy Jumper and Nguyen 
thi Hue. This account of the evolution of 
Vietnamese political and administrative 
history is organized into three periods: 
from 1802 to the French occupation, 
which recounts the problems of the Nguyen 
emperors and their efforts to reunify Viet- 
nam under a control authority located at 
Hue; from the French occupation to World 
War II, dealing with the introduction and 
fusion of Western ideas and organization 
during the colonial period; and the politi- 
cal and administrative evolution of Viet- 
nam, 1940-62, describing the political and 
governmental changes brought about by 
independence. 

The papers and addresses given at the 
Conference on Social Development and 
Welfare in Vietnam, that was held at New 
York in 1959 for scholars, businessmen, 
government officials and journalists, shed 
light on the many aspects of developing a 
truly free Vietnam after the partition in 
1954. The papers emphasize the slacken- 
ing of the tide of totalitarian Communism 
and the way in which the social revolution 
brought about a new society, produced a 
higher standard of land reform in free 
Asia, developed a broad and far-reaching 
cooperative movement, and called forth a 
pioneering spirit of the people transcend- 
ing everything else that has been accom- 
plished. 

Originally prepared as a thesis submitted 
to the University of London, the study 
Nineteenth-century Malaya: The Origins 
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of British Political Control by Charles D. 
Cowan (London and New York, 1961) 
analyzes the way in which Britain came to 
intervene in the political affairs of the vari- 
ous Malay States in the 1870’s and con- 
siders the causes for such intervention, 
which in time brought about a major 
change in Britain’s foreign policy. A bibli- 
ographical compilation prepared by Harold 
Cheeseman, who served for many years in 
Malaya in the educational field, was pub- 
lished in 1959 by Longmans, Green of Lon- 
don for the British Association of Malaya 
under the title Bibliography of Malaya: 
Being a Classified List of Books Wholly or 
Partly in English Relating to the Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore. 

From the Indonesian books * received 
four are singled out for note in this report. 
Sedjarah Pendidikan Islam di Indonesia 
(The History of Islamic Education in In- 
donesia) by Muhamud Junus, published in 
1960, deals with various aspects of Islamic 
education in Indonesia from 1900 to 1960. 
It contains statistical data on the country’s 
educational institutions and the courses of- 
fered at these schools. A personal account 
of the retired Major General T. B. Simatu- 
pang, entitled Laporan dari Banaran 
(A Report from Banaran) and published 
in 1960, tells about Djokjakarta, the capi- 
tal of the Indonesian Republic, at the time 
when it was occupied by the Dutch military 
force in 1948-49. As the volume repro- 
duces various Indonesian military docu- 
ments on the Rum-Van Royen Agreement 
it should be of interest to historians con- 
cerned with the Indonesian revolution. 
Pembimbing ke Ilmu Politik (A Guide to 
Political Science) , by S. M. Abidin (1960) 
is a book on practical politics, which grew 
out of the author’s conviction on how the 
Indonesian government should be operated 


c—_—_——————— 
* Unless otherwise stated, the Indonesian 


materials mentioned in this section were issued 
in Djakarta. 


and for which he drew on his wide experi- 
ences as a member of the Indonesian Par- 
liament, a member of the Cabinet, and a 
member of the Indonesian Constituent 
Assembly. An Indonesian book of interest 
to students of social anthropology is that by 
E. Harahap, Peribal Bangsor Batak (Con- 
cerning the Batak People) published in 
1960, which presents various aspects of the 
Batak people: their history, education, 
religion, health, culture and civilization. 

Three significant reports, which until 
now had had very restricted circulation, 
have been published in the Translation 
Series of the Modern Indonesian Project 
in the Southeast Asia Program at Cornell 
University under the title The Communist 
Uprisings of 1926-1927 in Indonesia: Key 
Documents (Ithaca, 1960). The docu- 
ments comprise the Governor General’s 
report in 1927, which provides information 
about the Indonesian Communist Party; 
the Bantam report, which contains the 
findings of the Commission established to 
investigate the causes of the disturbances 
in the residency of Bantam; and the West 
Coast of Sumatra report, which tells about 
the Communist activities in Sumatra. 
Americans in Sumatra by James Gould, 
published at The Hague in 1961 and based 
on a thesis written at the Fletcher School, 
provides a historical account of the rela- 
tions between America and Sumatra 
through the activities of both individual 
Americans and American commercial and 
industrial firms. 

A historical account of the emergence of 
the Philippine Independent Church at the 
time of the Filipino struggle for political 
freedom is given by Pedro S. De Achiitegui 
and Miguel A. Bernad in their Religious 
Revolution in the Philippines: The Life 
and Church of Gregorio Aglipay, 1860- 
1960. Volume I (Manila, 1960) covers 
the life span, 1860-1940, of the ecclesiasti- 
cal leader, Aglipay, appointed by General 
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Aguinaldo as “military vicar general” or 
head of an independent Catholic Church 
in the Philippines. 


The renunciation by 
the Filipino clergy of their allegiance to the 
Roman hierarchy, the struggles with 
Roman authorities, the conflict with the 
American government, the eventual schism 
with the established church at Rome, and 
the organization and official doctrines of 
the Iglesia Filipino Independiente are de- 
scribed in considerable detail. 

The Lost Eden (Noli me tangere) by 
José Rizal y Alonso (Bloomington, 1961) 
is the first English translation of the famous 
novel and acknowledged masterpiece of 
Filipino literature that was written by the 
Filipino hero Rizal while he was traveling 
in Germany, where the original Spanish 
edition was published in 1887. The work 
presents a vivid picture of 19th-century 
conditions in the Philippines: the ignor- 
ance and superstitions of the people, the 
poverty and poor social conditions, and the 
abuses committed by Spanish government 
officials and members of religious orders. 
This novel, which had to be smuggled into 
the Philippines where it was widely read by 
the Filipinos, became the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the revolutionary movement and 
marked Rizal as a dangerous man in the 
eyes of the Spanish. 

Higher Education in the Philippines 
(Washington, 1961) was prepared by Ar- 
thur L. Carson, who was for 14 years the 
President of Silliman University at Duma- 
guete City and the founder of the Associ- 
ation of Christian Schools and Colleges in 
the Philippines. Divided into 10 chapters, 
the study includes a discusion on the devel- 
opment of the Philippine educational sys- 
tem, including private and public schools 
for higher education, and on the various 
programs of study. An appendix lists the 
private colleges and universities in the Phil- 
ippines. 
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“The rise of nationalism among non-Eu- 
ropean peoples as a consequence of the im- 
perial spread of Western European civiliza- 
tion over the face of the earth” is the theme 
of a study entitled From Empire to Nation: 
the Rise to Self-assertion of Astan and Afri- 
can Peoples by Rupert Emerson (Cam- 
bridge, 1960). The author shows that 
democracy has scored a triumph over com- 
munism in becoming the model to which 
the countries of Southeast Asia look in their 
drive for development. 

Biographical information about the 
leaders of Southeast Asia may be found in 
the third edition (1960) of The Asia Who’s 
Who, published in Hong Kong by the Pan- 
Asia Newspaper Alliance. 
countries are covered ; for each of the coun- 
tries, including North Vietnam, there is a 
list of the Government Cabinet Officers fol- 
lowed by biographical sketches of leading 
personalities in the various professions. 

The assimilation of Indic cultural values 
in Southeast Asia is discussed by H..G. Q. 
Wales in The Making of Greater India 
(London, 1961). The author points out 
that despite successive waves of Indic and 
other outside influences, the cultures of 
Java and Cambodia have retained a dis- 
tinctive character. They were never in- 
congruous admixtures but are usually rec- 
ognized as Indo-Javanese and Cham or 


Twenty-three 


Khmer. 

The major scientific research facilities, 
publications, and information services of 
Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore, and Viet- 
nam are examined in a new group of three 
International Science Information Studies, 
sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion and published in 1961. These three 
surveys by John O. Sutter, which appeared 
under the common title Scientific Facilities 
and Information Services, present signifi- 
cant data on the current status of scientific 
personnel, institutions, and research activ- 
ities in the Republic of Indonesia, in the 
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Federation of Malaya and the State of 
Singapore, and in Vietnam, respectively, 
and they provide a résumé of what has 
taken place during the postwar years in 
these countries. Appendixes list institu- 
tions of higher education that provide sci- 
ence teaching and research. 

Communism in Southeast Asia: A Politi- 
cal Analysis by J. H. Brimmell, (London 
and New York, 1959) deals primarily with 


the impact of communism and the West on 
the countries of Southeast Asia. It ap- 
pears that a struggle of three forces is in 
progress: the nationalism and democracy 
learned from the West, state authoritarian- 
ism and planned economic development ac- 
cording to the Communist movement, and 
the traditional concept of a community 
ordered in accordance with religious con- 
cepts. 
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Aeronautical and Space Serial Publications: A 


World List. Prepared in the Science and 
Technology Division. 1962. 255 p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price $1.00. This bibliography 
was prepared by Arthur G. Renstrom (who 
made extensive use of an earlier incomplete 
list on cards begun by Fred S. Howard), 
with assistance on particular sections from 
Chi Wang, Jay H. Woo, Nikolai T. Zikeev, 
and Thomas J. Whitby, all of the Science 
and Technology Division, and Elemer Bako 
of the Slavic and Central European Divi- 
sion Che present list attempts to survey 
the whole range of aeronautical and astro- 
nautical serial literature, past as well as 
current, on a worldwide basis. The bib- 
liography contains 4,551 titles originating 
in 76 countries; current titles number 1,553. 
Arrangement is by country, with the title 
or name of the issuing agency entered alpha- 
betically under country of issue. An in- 
ternational section precedes the individual 
country listings. A_ title index contains 
titles as listed along with cross references, 
where needed, to changes in the title or in 


the name of the issuing agency 


African Libraries, Book Production. and Ar- 


chives: A List of References. Compiled 
by Helen F. Conover of the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. 1962. 64 
p. For sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
60 cents. This partially annotated bib- 
liography of books and periodical articles 
represents an expansion and revision of a 
working paper prepared in 1960 and out of 
print for almost 2 years. The present bib- 
liography, limited in coverage to Africa 
south of the Sahara, contains 341 refer- 
ences, with an index of authors. The sec- 
tions for libraries and for archives are sub- 
divided by region. 


Bibliography on Snow, Ice and Permafrost with 


Abstracts (CRREL Report 12). Vol. XVI, 
January 1962. 245 p. For sale by the Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
$3.50 a copy (AD 278 593). This bibli- 
ography is prepared on a continuing basis 
by the Science and Technology Division of 
the Library of Congress under an agreement 
with the Cold Regions Research and Engi- 


neering Laboratory of the U.S. Army Corps 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


of Engineers. This volume is an indexed 
cumulation of abstracts numbered SIP 
19001 through 20000, which are issued on 
standard catalog cards at intervals during 
the preceding year. 


Books on Magnetic Tape: A Catalog of Tape 


Recordings Which Supplement the Talking 
Book Program. 1962. 127 p. Free upon 
request to the Division for the Blind, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 
This publication lists more than 800 titles 

a widely varied collection of fiction and 
non-fiction—which have been recorded by 
volunteers to meet individual needs for 
reading materials not included among talk- 
ing books on disks, which are published in 
large editions. The catalog is printed from 
photographically enlarged black type, so 
that legally blind individuals with residual 
vision may use it to make their own selec- 
tions of reading materials. The books on 
magnetic tapes are recorded on 7-inch reels 
at 3% inches a second, using two consecu- 
tive sound-tracks. 


Discrepancies in Haydn Biographies. A lecture 


delivered by Anthony van Hoboken at the 
Library of Congress. Translated by Donald 
Mintz. 1962. 23 p. Free upon request to 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Japanese Scientific and Technical Serial P 


cations in the Collections of the Librar 
Congress. Prepared in the Science and 
Technology Division. 1962. 247 p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docume 

Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price $1.50. This bibliography, 
compiled by Chi Wang and Jay H. W 
lists both current and noncurrent titles 


contains some 1,700 entries divided 
five major sections, according to broad sub- 
ject-categories, and divided into sub: 
tions. The Japanese titles are listed 
alphabetical order according to the tra: 
literation of the titles following the Hepburn 
system; Western-language entries are listed 
alphabetically by title. Each entry include 
the serial title, publisher, place of publi 
tion, frequency, beginning date, Library of 
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F 


Congress holdings, occasional notes on title 
changes and mergers and the Library 
Congress call number. Two title-inde» 
one for the Hepburn romanized titles a 
the other for the Western-language pub! 
tions, are appended. 
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